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D.D., Gordon Saunders, Esq., Mus. Doc. Fees, 
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To LET, FURNISHED, August and Sep- 

tember, or part, a country villa at Reigate ; beautiful 
scenery, Surrey hills. Contains three bedrooms (beds for 
five) and servant's attic; drawing and dining rooms and 
study, bath room, h. and c., piano, books; good servant 
would remain if desired; small pleasant garden, a few 
fruit trees; facing pretty meadow; rent, 35s., without 
servant; plate and jinen not found.—Apply M., SicNaL 
Office, 30, Maiden-lane, Covent Garden, London. 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


A carpinG old woman once said to her pastor 
‘‘ Dear me! Ministers mak’ muckle ado aboot 
their hard work; but what’s twa bits o’ sermons 
in the week to mak’ up? I could do’t my- 
sel’.”” ‘‘ Weel, Janet,” said the minister, good 
humouredly, “let’s hear you try't.” ‘Come 
awa’ wi’ a text, then,” quoth she. He repeated 
with emphasis, ‘‘It is better to dwell in the 
corner. of the house-top than with a brawling 
woman in a wide house.” Janet fired up 
instantly. ‘‘ What's that ye say, sir? Dae ye 
intend onything personal?” ‘Stop, stop,” 
broke in her pastor ; ‘‘ you would never do for 
a minister.” ‘And what for no?’’ said she. 
‘Because, Janet, you come ower soon to the 
application.” 


* * 


‘‘ Paper salts,” says The Railway Review, 
‘‘ are meeting with considerable favour. They 
are considerably cheaper than canvas saile, and 
owing to a special treatment are made 
as soft, flexible, and untearable as the original 
article. To the paper pulp is added fat, a 
solution of alkali silicate, glue, alum, and 
potassium dichromate. From this by means 
of a paper-making machine, a fairly thick paper 
is produced. Two strips of this are pastcd 
together, and by passing under considerable 
pressure through rollers a very thin soft 
sheet of paper is formed. It is then 
passed through a weak solution of sulphuric 
acid, which has the effect of converting the 
upper surface into a species of parchment, 
Washing with a solution of soda, drying, and 
glazing follow. Care is taken to leave the 
edges free when the strips of paper are fastened 
together so that other strips may be added at 
the sides, thus forming a sufficient breadth of 
sails. To fasten the strips together a paste is 
used which contains the same ingredients as 
those added to the paper pulp, while by insert- 
ing cords of ribbon on the sides the edging of 
the sail is formed. 

* x * 

Tue TRAINING OF CANARIES.—In the canary 
breeding establishments of Germany, the malcs 
alone are valued, as the females never sing. 
The male birds are placed in a large room, where 
there is an automatic whistle, which they all 
try to imitate. The breeder listens, picks out 
the most apt pupils and puts them into another 
room where they are further taught and ulti- 
mately fetch the highest price. The less-gifted 
birds are then sorted and sold as seconds or 
thirds, while those canaries which show no 
aptitude for song are kiJled. These German 
canaries are exported by the hundred thousand 
+0 all parts of Europe, to America and even to 
Australia. German canaries fetch the highest 
prices because they are the best singers, while 
those bred in other countries excel rather in 
colour and beauty of form. 

* x 


THERE are many legitimate occupations or 
trades that steadily kill those who are engaged 
in them. Lead is death-dealing to all who use 
it in their work, as house-painters, gilders, 
calico-printers, type-founders, potters, and 
braziers. Mercury is a foe to life. Those who 
make mirrors, barometers, or thermometcrs, 
who etch or colour wood or felt, will soon feel 
the effects of the nitrate of mercury in teeth, 
gums, and the tissues of the body. Makers of 
hair dyes and ink and other preparations ere 
long turn grey, while a deadly weakness may 
subdue them. Copper enters into the composl- 
tion of many articles of every-day life, and too 
soon those who work in bronzing and similar 
decorative processes lose teeth, and sight, and 
finally life. 
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FASTBOURNE. Comfortable Apartments on 
the sea front. Apply—Mrs. F. Horsnatt, 
89 Royal Parade. 

i 


pO. LET, FURNISHED, o COTTAGE with 

three rooms, two of them large ones, in a big garden, 
on the banks of a tidal river in a Midland county. Boat 
and pony kept, and extra accommodation could be made in 
the house of the proprietor. The cottage is an old- 
fashioned one storey, with verandah.—Apply, A.. SIGNAL 
Office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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DRUG-DRUNKARDS. 


By Mrs. Fenwick MILuer. 

Every year the pressure of modern life becomes 
more severe on the human nervous system. It 
is only too clear that madness increases con- 
stantly, and it is proven by the Registrar. 
General that such diseases as paralysis and 
apoplexy, which are another expression of the 
over-wrought condition of the delicate nerves, 
ere on the increase too. 

But far short of the outward and complete 
collapse thus indicated is the possible suffering 
to be borne from “ nerves”; suffering making 
no outward mark, sometimes not even allowing 
the sufferer to fairly declare himself to be in 
pain, and yet almost intolerable and unen- 
durable. Thus, starting at a sound, irritability 
of temper, apprehension of some uncertain and 
indefinable peril, incapacity to decide on the 
simplest points of conduct, constant sleepiness, 
or on the other hand sleeplessness, and a mul- 
titude of other small and trifling but distressing 
indications, serve to show that the nerves are 
not quite equal to their work. Neuralgia in 
some of its proteid forms, again, is frequent 
when the nerves are alittle “‘off colour ’’; and one 
or other of these symptoms is felt from time to 
time by multitudes amongat us in these hurried 
and distracting days. 

The ordinary alcoholic drunkard is a well- 
known instance, generally, of over-strain on a 
weak head leading to peril. Few persons 
probably become excessive drinkers of alcohol by 
means of mere boon companionship, or from 
sheer liking for the liquor. What most of 
those have been seeking who take “a little 
more than they should” from time to time, 
and so presently become habitual drunkards, is 
forgetfulness for the moment of some care, or 
weariness, or pain. You give two or three 
pence to a tramp, and he turns into the nearest 
gin-shop, not because the flavour of the liquor 
is more agreeable to him than that of coffee or 
soup, but because he longs for the temporary 
feeling of indifference to all his woes and to the 
wretchedness of his situation and prospects 
that he knows the intoxicant will provide him 
with—he wants to feel peaceful and contented, 
for a brief time, at any rate. 

This phase of intoxication is nothing new. 
Tn Solomon’s time, and before, men had to be 
warned of the insidiousness of the liquor 
that is red in the cup, that is pleasant 
to the taste, but afterwards biteth like an 
adder. But there is a new feature of our 
day in civilisation, and that is the drug- 
drunkard. The progress of civilisation has 
introduced to us men and women of to-day a 
number and variety of narcotics, from those 
that produce complete insensibility to those 


that only deaden and half stupefy, all of which | 


were unknown to former ages. Pure opium is 
the oldest of such drugs, and has been known 


for centuries; but there is now a far wider | 


choice lying before the sufferer from nervous 
exhaustion or pain. 

Many of these new drugs are extracted from 
opium, and are in such a form that they can be 
taken for a time without the disadvantages of the 


a 


original extract of ‘‘ poppyhead.”” Morphia is 
the leading one of this class. It has a peculiar 
danger in that it can be injected beneath the 
skin, with a tiny syringe, the introduction of 
which causes no more pain than the prick of a 
pin, and that the immediate effect thus produced 
is very rapid, and most soothing and agreeable, 
while the after-consequences are less severe at 
jirst than those of either eating or smoking 
opium. Moreover, the immediate result, that 
which follows at once on an injection of morphia 
under the skin and remains for the first hour or 
even two, is said not to be deadening, enervating, 
or depressing, but merely calming. A couple of 
hours or so afterwards the numbing and narcotic 
effect comes on; but in the interim the powers 
of the mind appear to be higher than before; 
the calmed nervous system even shows itself 
benefited for the moment in the better pulse 
and the regular respiration. Then in course of 
time comes on the dull feeling; and later still, 
the train of restless, or painful, incapable or 
irritable feelings that almost compel recourse 
once again to the drug. 

An habitual sufferer gives the following 
account of his own sensations :— 

‘“When the regular time for my injection 
arrives, an ever-increasing agitation takes pos- 
session of me. An intolerable sensation courses 
through my limbs, as though I were being eaten 
by innumerable worms, and as though myriads 
of ants were running over me. A kind of 
lassitude, fatigue and extreme feebleness and 
incapacity to settle to any sort of occupation 
grows on me. My limbs are heavy; I have 
palpitation of the heart, buzzing in the ears, 
and a feeling of emptiness in the head. My 
breathing becomesirregular and sighing, and my 
pulse rapid and feeble. Neither intellectual 
nor bodily exertion is possible. My pupils are 
dilated, I have an anxious air, and one thought 
alone possesses me—how I am to get in a posi- 
tion to give myself a new morphia injection. 
If at such a moment anybody interposes, or 
contradicts, or in the least irritates me, I break 
out into the most violent anger. If anybody 
should endeavour to interpose between me and 
the injection I should burst into fury.” 


This trying condition, it is to be remembered, 
does not arise from any pain or disease, but is 
produced by the morphia-injection habit itself. 
It is true that the usual way of beginning to 
inject morphia is in attempting to obtain relief 
from actual pain; but after the pain has ceased, 
the need for this soothing application to the 
nerve-matter is found to be established. At 
first the victim feels that he is not quite happy 
without the morphia; something is wanting in 
life. Presently, it unkappily occurs to him to 
try another injection of morphia, and then for 
some time time he is free from all painful and 
| distressing symptoms, and is active in mind 

and yet quiet and comfortable ; then comes a 
period of lethargy, and then once more the 
need for some calinative aid. 
| till the state above described is reached. 
| In this latter period the craving is constant ; 
so soon as the one dose ceases to act, the patient 
desires nothing but the next. If he tries to do 


without it the desire for the drug fills his mind 
to the exclusion of any other idea, so that he 
cannot settle mind or body down to the ordinary 
occupations of life. The quantity of the drug 
required to obtain the necessary effect must be 
continually increased. 

This goes on, perhaps for years, perhaps for 
months only, according to the natural strength 
or the nervous system that is being under- 
mined. Sooner or later the general health is 
thus affected; the morphia-taker becomes sick 
at stomach and unable either to eat a good 
meal or to digest what he does take; he grows 
pale, thin, and sallow of complexion ; even the 
morphia fails to produce sleep, and what sleep 
he does get is broken by wild and generally 
miserable dreams from which he wakes unre- 
freshed, and vaguely conscious of having been 
undergoing or seeing great horrors. The 
injection has now to be taken more and more 
frequently, and at last the pricks of the needle 
of the syringe accumulate till they form large 
sore places, and it is difficult to find a clear spot 
which the unhappy wretch can reach to insert 
the implement. But bad as all these physical 
symptoms are, the moral disease that the cruel 
and demoniacal drug produces is even worse. 


Little do those who begin the fatal habit 
understand what they are doing. They are 
taking into their arms a pet, a toy which will 
grow and grow till it is a fierce creature that 
winds its fatal and paralysing arms round 
every fibre of the nature. ‘The constant 
and increasing use of either opium or morphia 
| enfeebles the will and makes the man a moral 
paralytic; no one can think of trusting the 
word of an opium-eater, his character is wholly 
unreliable,” says Dr. Shearer in his book on 
“Opium Smoking and Eating.” Levinstein, 
the great German authority, says: ‘* liducated 
and intelligent men and women, formerly 
deserving of respect, descend to lying.” An 
awful manifestation of the results of the drug 
is that love and family affection are apt to turn 


| a lurid light on the darkness of the will. 


into hatred and suspicion, and the kindly out- 
flow of the best feelings is poisoned at its 
source, so that a previously happy home 
becomes almost uninhabitable. Sometimes 
the perversion is the other way. One case is 
known in which a man who took morphia per- 
suaded himself that he had fallen in love, and 
actually went under treatment to enable him 
to marry—but as the morphia released its hold 
on his mind, the foolish fancy of love faded, 
and when he was restored he perceived for 
himself the undesirability of the marriage that 
the fiend-drug had persuaded him to be 
suitable. 

De Quincy has himself given the experience 
of a drug-drunkard as to the neglect of duty, 
and the pangs of conscience that break in with 
He 


declares that ‘The opiuin-eater loses none of 


‘his moral susceptibilities or aspirations; he 


Thes it goes on, | 


wishes and longs as earnestly as ever to realise 


| what he believes possible and feels to be exacted 


by duty; but his intellectual apprehension of 
what is possible infinitely outruns his power, 
not of execution only, but even of power to 
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attempt. He lies under the weight of incubus | gets to have less and less effect, and has to be 
and nightmare; he lies in sight of all that he increased.” 
would fain perform, just as a man forcibly| Another French physician, Dr. Zambaco, 
confined to his bed by the mortal languor of @| speaking both of Paris and Constantinople 
relaxing disease who is compelled to witness | society, says :—‘‘ I have often seen fashionable 
injury or outrage offered to some object of his | people with a regular arsenal of little injecting 
tenderest love; he curses the spells which chain | instruments, who, thanks to their medical men, 
him down from motion; he would lay down| had always at their disposal a solution of 
his life if he might but get up and walk; | morphia strong enough to poison them. Ladies 
but he is powerless as an infant, and cannot | even, belonging to the most elegant classes of 
even attempt to rise.” society, go so far as to show their good 

There are other “‘ habits” of a similar kind, | taste in the jewels which they order to conceal 
but little less fatal than taking preparations | @ little syringe and artistically made bottles, 
of opium. Some people take ether, drinking it which are destined to hold the solution 
at every opportunity. A very harmless-seeming which enchants them! At the theatre, in 
drug that has the same fatal property of | society, they slip away for a moment, or even 
making its own need and an ever-increasing watch for a favourable opportunity of pretend- 
need is cocaine. ‘Cocainism,” originally em. | ing to play with these trinkets, while giving 
ployed as a means of alleviating some trouble, | themselves an injection of morphia in some 
often pain in the gums only, develops into a part of the body which is exposed, or even 
fascinating indulgence, the calm and peaceful hidden from view. Is there any great differ- 
feeling that it brings on for a time proving too | ence between them and the fashionable opium- 
great a temptation to the usually worried and | eaters, who always carry about with them their 
disturbed mind, and the drug being one that | rich gold or enamelled box of opium pilules ? 
must be taken in ever-increasing quantities in | Do they not also exactly resemble the dipso- 
order to produce the original result. Cocaine, maniacs ofjthe upper classes, who, as I have 
like all its tribe, produces moral perversions, | often seen, always carry in their pocket an 
lying and falsehood, suspicion and unkindness, | elegant bottle of Bohemian glass filled with 
and in at least afew cases has directly caused | cognac, some of which they swallow from time 
death. to time, without being obliged, like the common 

Even tea and coffee may be so intemperately people, to visit the public-houses, which they 
used as to forma “habit,” for these ordinary | meet on their way.” 
beverages of our daily life contain a chemical 
_ principle thatis very powerful for harmif imbibed 

by the system in too great quantities, and one 
which, when extracted, will readily poison a 
small animal. A great authority on the ‘ Rest 
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either such m sery as this or slow and distressing 
death ? 

The one moral to draw is that the first steps 
in the path of the drug-drunkard should be 
carefully watched. An individual who is 
commencing the awful progress may be 
restrained, or if he realises whither he tends he 
may check himéelf. 

To once more quote Professor Regnard: “ It 
is the duty of the patient’s family, it is the duty 
of all, to prevent the terrible mania of which we 
have been just speaking from developing itself. 
If they will succeed they must arrest their 
friends in their downward course, they must 
take from them the means of injuring them- 
selves, they must be ever on the watch to 
snatch pitilessly from them the instruments of 
their madness.” 


_ SS 
STUDENT’S HEADACHES. 

Wuart causes the headaches and other ner. 
vous troubles which plague so many boys and 
girls in the schools, and so many students in the 
colleges? Steady, cheerful and reasonable 
application of the mind is not bad for anybody ; 
it conduces to fine health by developing that 
vital energy—brain force—which runs the whole 
physical machine. Probably, in nine cases out 
of ten the mischief is traceable to some kind of 
disorderly living, to nocturnal excitements, 
irregular hours, or the waste of force in some 
foolish indulgence. Here, for instance, is the 
statement of an experienced physician to the 
effect that 70 per cent. of the nervous diseases 
he has dealt with were caused by tea and 
coffee. Professor Spade holds that ‘they are 
positively injurious to children and young 
people, and many persons past middle life 
would be much better off without them.” 

Fee 


Now what is to be done for the drug- 
drunkards? They certainly are quite as great 
an affliction to their relatives, and as sad a 
burden on society, as the drunkards of alcohol, 
while the drug habit, seeming more refined and 


Cure” in America (a country in which, owing 
to the excitement of the mode of life and the 
rarified atmosphere, such “habits” are more 
common than in quieter Europe), has the fol- 
lowing statement :— : 

“There is the tea and coffee habit, which 
is common enough, into which the man or 
woman has insensibly fallen by allowing the 
health to run down. He may then easily yield 
to the temptation which naturally . presents 
itself of a pick-me-up to sustain his energies 
sufficiently to get through the daily routine of 
life. Tea or coffee has been chosen perhaps 
with the idea that such stimulation is the least 
harmful ‘ cocktail ’ to select. Once formed, the 
habit grows apace, and may be indulged in to 
such an extent that sleeplessness and nerve 
paroxyams threaten to undermine the whole 
nervous and mental system. These are cases 
just as difficult to nurse and care for as are the 
victims of the morphia, cocaine, or chloral 
habit, and all of these are, unfortunately, 
common enough in America.” 

Now who are the people who are drug- 
drunkards? The answer must be given in the 
words of De Quincy: ‘‘ Reader, I am sorry to 
say, & very numerous class indeed.” In France 
in particular, men, and especially women, take 
drugs as others take tobacco or go to the opera 
to kill time, banish boredom, and fill the weary 
hours with vaguely agreeable musings, instead 
of shouldering the heavy burdens of life and 
bearing them on through the heat of a long 
day. Professor Regnard declares that in Paris 
‘the very pink of society is peacefully poison- 
ing itself.” According to Daudet, there is in 
Paris a secret society of ladies of the upper 
classes who meet at each other's houses on 
purpose to enjoy the drug. ‘‘ Each one brings 
her little silver case with the needle and the 
poison, and it goes in a moment into the arm 
or the leg. It does not make them drowsy, 
only comfortable. Unfortunately, the dose 


being less easily detected in its earlier stages, 
is even more likely to take hold of the educated, 
and especially of ladies, than is spirit drinking. 
Well, the British Medical Association has been 
“ sitting’ on this question, and has come to 
the conclusion that there ought to be forcible, 
legal restraint provided for confirmed drug- 
takers. 
misery to the sufferer that it is doubtful if it 
could be always borne, or that we have any 
right to inflict if on our fellows, in place of 
letting them sink themselves into a premature 
grave. 
morphia—that is simple advice enough—and a 


But such a course implies so much 


Says Dr. Starkey: ‘Give up the 


cure is promised; why then hesitate? Ah! 


reader, you little know what the patient knows 


too well. Do not suppose that he has never 


tried to break himself of the habit, and failed 


miserably. He knows what a slave he is, and 
the price at which he must buy his freedom. 
Whether he gives up the drug suddenly and once 
for all, or slowly weans himeelf, a period of bitter 
suffering awaits him. That he cannot escape, 
What a dilemma then lies before him! He 
cannot remain where he is, and a dreadful 
chasm has to be faced if he will reach the land 
of safety. For, speaking from my own experi- 
ence, I know no condition more pitiable to 
behold, or more painful to the sufferer, than 
that which supervenes on stopping the morphia. 
Physicians are aware that few can endure it.” 
He adds that the stomach cannot retain food, 
that the eye ear and skin all become so irritable 
that they cannot endure the ordinary shocks or 
events of every moment without suffering ; that 
sneezing or yawning are constant ; that utter 
sleeplessness is inevitable for a long time; and 
that the most intense depression of spirits 
occurs. Is this not a condition to remind us of 
the old legends of those who sold their souls for 
a passing enjoyment ? Can the removal of pain 
or the enjoyment of ‘soothing ”’ sensations be 
worth while for a time, when the final result is 


TRUE RANK IS OF THE MIND. 


In the life of Madame Mohl, a woman who, 
without rank, fortune or beauty, held a con- 
trolling position in French society for the 
greater part of a century, there are useful hints 
for women. 


Her dinners were famous. The most learned, 


wise and witty men of every country were her 
guests, and she gave much anxious thought to 
assorting them, to placing them at table, and 
to the suggestion of subjects which would draw 
from each the best he could give. 


The food 
was plentiful, but plain and simply cooked, and 
only a white-capped maid served it. There 
was no display of any kind. 

Queen Sophia of Holland, when visiting 
Napoleon III., expressed a wish to dine with 
Madame Mohl, who asked @ brilliant company 
to meet her. 

“And what will you add to your menu?” 
asked an anxious friend. 

‘“‘ Oh, Marie must cook us & lobster,”’ said the 
old lady. ‘‘ She cooks lobster very nicely.” 

The usual simple dinner was served, with its 
sauce of rare wit and wisdom, and the queen 
was enchanted. 

The next day, with her suite, she came to 
caJl upon her hostess. Madame Mohl, her 
grey hair in curl-papers, attired in a short 
jacket and skirt, was busy dusting the chairs, 
while the linen from the laundry was spread 
upon the table. When the royal party suddenly 
entered, the old lady laid down her brush and, 
after welcoming the queen, chatted away as 
gaily as usual. 

“Were you not mortified at being caught in 
such a dress ?”’ a friend asked the next day. — 

“Not a bit, my dear. I didn’t mind it. 
Neither did her majesty. I suppose it was 
important to her maid and the flunkey who 
waited behind her, ani they were mortified.” 

Once, as one of her favourites left the room, ® 
fashionable woman asked, superciliously, ‘‘ Who 
was Madame X. before her marriage ? ” 

Madame Mohl turned. ‘She is my 
What do I care for her was-es?” 

She once said, “ It is des ames bien-nées (well- 
born souls), not bodies, that we need in our 
friends,” a maxim as profoundly true in Englan 
as in France. 


friend. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 
FOUNDED 1872. 
Tus object of the Society is toobtain the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise for Women on the same 
conditions as it is or may be granted to men. 
The Society seeks to achieve this object :— 

1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 
in all parts of the country. 

2. By holding public meetings in support of 
the repeal of the electoral disabilities 
of women. 

8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 

Treasurer—Mrs. RussELL Cooks. 
Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Mrs. CHartes Baxter, Secretary, Central 
Office, Albany Buildings, 89, Victoria-street, 
8.W. Subscribers are entitled to receive the 
Annual Report and copies of all literature. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 

payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


ORGANISATION FUND. 
Received since last report :— 

£ 8. d. 

“A Friend” ... 0 5 0 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CENTRAL 
COUNCIL. 

The annual meeting of the Central Council 
was held at the Women’s Institute, 15, 
Grosvenor-crescent, S.W., on Thursday, May 
12th, 1898, at 3.30 p.m. 

Mrs. Russell Cooke presided. 

The Committee was represented by :—Mrs. 
Conybeare Craven, Miss Sharman Crawford, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, Mrs. Evans (Leicester Com- 
mittee), Mrs. E. O. Fordham, Mrs. Haweis, 
Mrs. Leeds, Miss Isabel Logan, Mrs. P. H»ron 
Maxwell, Mrs. Charles McLaren, Mr. W. S.B. 
McLaren, Mrs. Morgan Browne, the Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur Pelham, Mrs. Wynford Philipps, Mrs. 
Broadley Reid, Mrs. Bamford Slack. 

There was a good attendance of members of 
the society, and delegates from Edinburgh, 
Leicester and Nottinghamshire Woman's Suf- 
frage Societies, and from Charlton, Croydon, 
Guildford, Hammersmith, South Kensington, 
Paddington, St. George’s Hanover Square and 
Westminster Women’s Liberal Associations 
were also present. 

Before commencing the business of the 
meeting, the following resolution was moved 
from the Chair :—‘ That this meeting desires 
to record its deep regret at the death of Baron 
Dimsdale, for many years a Member of the 
Executive Committee of this Society, and one 
of the earliest and truest friends of the 
Enfranchisement of Women in Parliament, 
having voted for it along with Mr. John Stuart 
Mill in 1867, and on every subsequent occesion 
while he sat in the House of Commons.” 

Mrs. Russell Cooke spoke feelingly of the 
many kindnesses shown to the society by 
Baron Dimsdale, and Mr. W. S. B. McLaren 
seconded the resolution in a few well-chosen 
remarks. The resolution was put to the 
meeting and carried unanimously. 

The Secretary then read the minutes of last 
council meeting, which were confirmed and 
signed. 

The following Executive Committee was 
appointed for the current year :— 


OF 
THE CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN SOCIETY FOR 


Mrs. Sheldon Amos. 

Mrs. Bateson. 

Mrs. Bevan. 

Mrs. Stanton Blatch. 

Miss Bristowe. 

Miss Julia Cameron. 

Sir Charles Cameron, 
LL.D., M.P. 

Mrs. Conybeare- 
Craven. 

Mrs. Russell Cooke. 

The Right Hon. 
Leonard Courtney, 


Miss Aline Monson. 


Mrs. Eva McLaren. 


burgh Committee). 
Mrs. Montefiore. 
Mrs. Morgan Browne. 


M.P. Hubert Morgan 
Miss Sharman Craw- Browne, Esq., LL.B. 
ford. Hon. Mrs. Arthur 
Mrs. Rhys Davids. Pelham. 
Hon. Lady Grey Mrs.Wynford Philipps. 
Egerton. Miss Priestman 
Mrs. Evans (Leicester (Bristol). 
Committee). Mrs. Broadley Reid. 


Sir R.’'U. Penrose 
Fitzgerald, M.P. 

Miss I. O. Ford. 

Mrs. E. O. Fordham. 

Lady Grove. 

Mrs. Haweis. 

The Right Hon. A. 
Staveley Hill, M.P. 

Mrs. John Hullah. 

Mrs. Leeds. 

Miss Isabel Logan. 

Mrs.P. Heron Maxwell. 


Mrs. Bamford Slack. 


Miss Spicer. 


Mrs. T. Taylor. 

Mrs. D. A. Thomas. 

W. Woodall, Esq., M.P. 

G. Wyndham, 
M.P. 


Mrs. Rhys Davids moved the appointment of 
Mrs. Harold Cox as auditor for the Society. 


Mrs. E. O. Fordham seconded. 


The Chairman moved the adoption of the 
report. This meeting was the first held under 
the new organisation of Suffrage societies. It 
might seem small in comparison with the meet- 
ings of former years, but those meetings had 
combined the council meeting and a large 


meeting held afterwards. It was now con- 
sidered best only to hold small business meet- 


ings, and to have a large general meeting at the 
end of the year, so that one annual meeting 


might serve for all the societies that had been 
recently banded together. Extracts would be 
made from the reports of the various branches, 
and only one report published to the world of 
the annual meeting of the Suffrage societies. 
This arrangement she felt to be one for congra- 
tulation. The financial position was not very 
good. Last year there had been a great deal 
of agitation about Woman’s Suffrage, and it 
made an enormous difference whether there 
was a Bill before Parliament or not. One of 
the ways in which the reorganisation was 
telling, was that a new scheme had been started 
for the holding of little meetings in different 
parts of London and the country, which would 
bring in funds to the society. The Central and 
East of England Society had originated this 
plan, and had found that the despised drawing- 
room meetings gained both converts and money, 
and she begged those present to lend their own 
rooms, or to persuade their friends to do so, 
for the holding of such meetings. Last 
year, lecturers had been employed about 
the country doing active work; but to 
carry out this work efficiently five or 
ten times the amount of money they had was 
required. They had never been in a better 
position than at the present to spend money 
efficiently. They hoped to hold a very large 
meeting in Manchester in the autumn of all 
the societies combined, and next winter they 
must again organise all their forces. 

Mrs. Bamford Slack seconded the adoption 
of the report. One or two points specially 
struck her. The first ground they had for 
rejoicing was the union of the societies for the 
promotion of Woman’s Suffrage. (Applause.) 
It was difficult for a large number of people 
wanting the same thing in the end to agree 
about the details, but seventeen Suffrage 
societies had now banded together in order to 
promote Parliamentary action. The Woman's 
Suffrage societies had proved their power, 
inasmuch as they had got other organisations to 
work. They had tried to get the thin end of the 
wedge into every women’s organisation that 
existed. She was herself greatly interested in 
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Suffrage was at the bottom of all the social and 


moral reforms advocated. (Applause.) Every 
woman in the country, with the exception of 
the Queen herself, was politically non-existent. 
They were determined to alter this state of 
things. She thought they were justified in 
pushing their point by every ble means. 
Great satisfaction should be derived from the 
present Union, for their salvation could only 
come by unity. In the report the organising 
secretary stated that she could organise meet- 
ings without reference to party politics, and 
this was a further matter for congratulation, 
but Mrs. Bamford Slack thought that the time 
was coming very near when hey would have to 
set to work upon their respective political 
parties, and try and get the subject adopted as 
@ party measure. They were always told that 
it was not a party measure, and therein lay 
their strength; yes, but therein also lay their 
weakness. As things stood at present many 
Liberals and Conservatives believed in reform, 
but not enough to make it a party measure. 
When they had succeeded in converting enough of 
both to make the two great Parties in the State 
fight over the details of Woman’s Suffrage, a 
great advance would have been made. No 
great emancipating measure had ever been 
passed on a private member's day; what was 
really got out of a private member's day was a 
test of the opinion of the House, and a test of 
the education done throughout the country. It 
was a subject for congratulation that the 
National Liberal Federation had taken a fair 
and square vote, and had passed an amendment 
in favour of Woman’s Suffrage by a majority of 
58. Mr. Bright had once said that men were 
afraid of a dangerous experiment, but when 
they found their fears were unfounded, they made 
a second without fear. The first experiment 
had been made in allowing women to vote for the 
Local Government bodies; in the Irish Local 
Government Bill before the House it was pro- 
posed to give women the same rights in Ireland 
as in different parts of this country; she could 
not see how they could stop short and not 
make the second experiment—the Franchise— 
without fear. 

Miss Brown, referring to the report, thought 
it was not correct to say, with regard to the 
Local Government Bill for Ireland, that women 
voters would be on equal terms with men, and 
after a slight discussion it was decided to ask 
Miss Brown to draft a footnote with regard to 
the Irish Local Government Bill, to be printed 
in the report for general circulation, and Miss 
Brown agreed to do this. 

Mrs. Heron Maxwell moved: ‘ That the first 
clause of Rule IV. be altered to read—' The 
executive committee shall consist of not more 
than thirty members, to be chosen from the 
subscribers and members of affiliated bodies, 
and shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting of the Central Council.’” 

Miss Sharman Cranford seconded the resolu- 
tion. 

After a lengthened discussion, Mr. Walter 
McLaren moved: ‘‘ That this meeting, having 
heard a discussion on the subject, leaves it to 
the executive committee to consider and report 
thereon.” 

Mrs. Russell Cooke seconded the amendment, 
which was carried. 

The Hon. Mrs. A. Pelham moved: ‘‘ A meet- 
ing of the Central Council shall be held annuully 
to receive the report and to consider future 
work.” 

Miss Sharman Crawford seconded. 

Mrs. Conybeare Craven (from Westminster 
W.L.A.) moved: “That in the opinion of this 
association, the Central and Western Society 
for Woman’s Suffrage should for the present 
concentrate its energies on the work of organi- 
sation throughout its area.” 

Mrs. Iallance seconded, and the resolution 
was carried. 


REPORT OF ORGANISATION, 
During the month Mrs. Greenwood has 
visited Hanley, I°enton, Shelton, Stoke, Wol- 
stanton, Leek, Tunstall, Burslem, Newcastle 
and Longton. She has addressed meetings at 


other matters, and she always felt that the Hanley, l’enton, Shelton, Stoke and Leek. Other 
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meetings are arranged to take place shortly at 
Burslem, Hanley and Stoke. The secretary 
has had several letters from ladies in the districts 
where Mrs. Greenwood is working ; they all 
speak in glowing terms of her methods of work, 
and agree in declaring the Society's scheme of 
organisation to be a most excellent and impor- 
tant one. 

Organisation work is also being carried on in 
Paddington by Miss Gertrude Stewart. 


We have pleasure in quoting from the 
Primrose League Gazette extracts from an 
article by 


MR. F. FAITHFULL BEGG, M.P., ON 
WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY POSITION. 


So long as it remains difficult for the 
ordinary M.P. to understand all the intricacies 
of Parliamentary procedure, it is not to be 
wondered at that the public cannot fathom its 
technicalities, or that many of those keenly 
interested in the Woman’s Suffrage question 
fail to grasp the situation. That such failure 
is common the writer has frequent evidence in 
the shape of communications which reach him 
from time to time. Why, it is not unnaturally 
asked, if a substantial majority can be found 
willing to vote for the second reading of a 
moderate Bill to enfranchise women, is it that 
such a Bill cannot be passed through its remain- 
ing stages even in the Lower House? This 
and similar questions are frequently put, and 
although the answer is simple, it cannot be 
stated in a single sentence. 

Speaking generally, it is accurate to say that 
never before was the outlook for Parliamentary 
success more hopeful. Still, years may elapse 
before any further progress can be made. The 
majority of 71, which was secured for the second 
reading of the Bill which I was enabled to 
introduce in 1897, is a hard fact which 
cannot be eee away, however anxiously 
opponents of the measure may attempt to 
minimise it. So much is this the case that 
many well-wishers of the cause would be 
content to leave matters as they are until the 
question could be made the subject of a test 
vote at a general election, owing to one party 
or the other having agreed to include Woman’s 
Suffrage as a “plank” in its programme. For 
reasons which will be stated presently, this is 
probably the ultimate form in which a successful 
result will be attained; but it by no means 
follows that it would be wise to make, mean- 
while, no further Parliamentary attempt by 
means of a Bill. Nor is the alternative of 
proceeding by resolution, although at first sigh’ 
attractive, an efficient substitute. 

Doubtless an opportunity for a resolution 
can more easily be found, but a Bill is a much 
more effective weapon from more than one 
point of view. A resolution, whilst no doubt it 
appears on the order book of the House, 
remains there only until it has been moved. A 
Bill is printed as a separate document. Copies 
can be had in any desired quantity and circu- 
lated in the country. There is something really 
tangible in other words in a Bill, and it will be 
found upon inquiry amongst workers for the 
cause that a Bill, although its chances of pass- 
ing may be nil, is regarded as a much more 
effective weapon in canvassing than a resolu- 
tion, even although the latter has actually been 
passed by the House. 

To return, however, to the specific question : 
Why is it that a Bill cannot be passed in spite 
of a large second reading majority ? The short 
answer is that the forms of the House place so 
much power in the hands of an opposing 
minority, that nothing short of Government 
backing will ensure success. Every section, 
clause and line may, in a purely frivolous 
manner, be made the subject of amendment 
and debate; even more questionable means 
may be adopted, as was instanced in the case of 
the later stage of the Bill of 1897; and thus a 
resolute minority remains master of the situa- | 
tion. Only by the aid of a Government majority 
acting in response to the party whips can 
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obstruction, if only on the part of a few mem- 
bers, be overcome. No exercise of ingenuity 
on the part of the backers of a private member's 
Bill is of any avail after the second reading 
stage. . 

It is because success is hopeless by means of 
a private member’s Bill that the enfranchis- 
ment of women must come through Govern- 
ment action if it is to come at all. That it will 
come, and in that form, I have no manner of 
doubt whatever. This is not the occasion to 
argue the case on its merits. It is the Parlia- 
mentary situation alone which is being dis- 
cussed. 

Three Bills are before Parliament this year, 
all in the hands of private members. Mr. 
Firbank’s Bill is in the same form of words as 
the Bill which passed a second reading last 
year. Mr. Spencer's Bill is a similar measure. 
That is to say, each proposes to enfranchise 
women subject to a property qualification. 
There is also a third measure before the House, 
which contemplates a much wider application 
of the principle. None of the three will be 
heard of again during the Session, as far as 
any practical progress is concerned, because 
no opportunity for discussion can possibly be 
found now for any of them. They are, there- 
fore, important only for the purpose of pro- 
moting study of the question outside the House 
of Commons. But Woman's Franchise now 
occupies such a remarkable position in the 
field of politics, that even this is of great value. 
No subject, outside of those questions which 
are called party questions, from the fact that 
they are inscribed on the banners of one or other 
of the chief political parties in the country, is so 
keenly discussed or so universally interesting to 
members and candidates, or in ‘the con- 
stituencies, as Woman’s Franchise. Regarded 
from this point of view, it is unique as a 
political question. It cannot fail to continue 
to occupy the same position in the future. 
Indeed, the interest in it seems clearly to be 
growing from year to year. From these facts 
it may safely be concluded that at some general 
election—probably on a not far distant occasion 
—some political party will find it sufficiently 
to their interest to include Woman’s Franchise 
in their programme, and forthwith the necessary 
Bill will pass as soon as that party is successful 
at the polls. This is the opportunity for which 
workers in the cause of Woman’s Franchise 
must patiently wait, working meanwhile with 
what earnestness they can, never allowing any 
election contest to be fought without insisting 
upon an expression of opinion from the candi- 
dates, and continuously working in the con- 
stituencies. 


In short, the real battle in all such cases 
nowadays is fought in the constituencies, not in 
Parliament; and this fact should be clearly 
recognised.” 


MEETINGS. 


On May 20th, Mrs. Morgan Browne addressed 
a meeting organised by the Bournemouth 
Branch of the Society, and held at the house 
of its President, Lady Dodsworth. 

On May 6th, Miss Alison Garland addressed 
a meeting of the Tiverton and District W.L.A. 
After the address the meeting unanimously 
passed a resolution in favour of extending the 
suffrage to women, and expressing a hope that 
no Liberal candidate would be brought forward 
who is opposed to such extension. 

Mrs. Sheldon Amos has kindly promised to 
address the annual meeting of the Leicester 
Suffrage Society on June 7th. 


In all times of political or diplomatic unrest 
the old injunction, ‘‘ Don’t prophesy unless you 
know,” is a good one to keep in mind. Itis 
eighty years since Napoleon Bonaparte declared 
that within fifty years all Europe might become 
either Republican or Cossack. Men now living 
remember when Thiers said, ‘‘ Railroads will 
never be of service for the transportation of 
goods.” History bristles with similar bad shots 
at the future, and most of the prophets of the 
present day are adding to their number. 
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HOUSEHOLD CARES. 
CANNOT WE REDUCE THEM? 


By Racuet B. Guieason. 


THERE are many women who give their life 
energies to their work, cheerfully, just so long 
as they have the ability to endure it; martyrs 
who never complain of much serving, so long 
as they can carry the cares which come from 
our modern style of living. I have seen many 
such, prematurely worn thread-bare in body 
and spirit. An asylum for the insane has a 
lon list of inmates brought thither by house- 
hold cares. Surely there should be some way 
by which a family, not pinched by poverty, can 
eat, drink, dress and sleep, without shattering 
the mind or body of its maternal head. The 
introduction of servants’ help and modern im. 
provements into our dwellings seems to have 
multiplied and complicated domestic duties, so 
that women are more worn and worried than 
when they did their own work, and spun, wove, 
made, and mended for the whole family. 

I note that those who keep up a genteel 
residence, even with maids for every depart- 
ment, from laundry to nursery, are always 
worn out with care. Those who try to main- 
tain a similar style with less help are over. 
tasked, physically and mentally. Somewhere 
between the palace and the shanty there must 
be a golden mean, where wives and mothers 
can live without being broken down by domestic 
work. Every woman should do the duty that 
lies nearest to her. It may be to lengthen her 
husband's slender income by the simplest of 
means; it may be by giving homes to those 
who only can have one by going out to service. 
But whichever way, let her manner of life be 
such that she can sustain it, and also maintain 
cheerfulness, which, in a mother, po @ genuine 
charm to a home, however humble. 

Our present modes of living call for too much 
cash from the husband and too much care from 
the wife. Every home needs the presence and 
influence of the father as well as the mother. 
This can never be had if he has to give body and 
soul to money making, in order to maintain that 
home. When the head of the house is held by 
business, so as to seldom have an bour’s leisure 
beyond those for eating and sleeping, the wife 
droops for want of that companionship which 
drew her from her parental home to his. Besides 
this, children need, during their impressible 
years, both the masculine and the feminine 
influence to secure their most perfect develop- 
ment. Without the co-operation of the father 
in family discipline and general guidance, the 
burden rests too heavily on the mother. That 
wives may not be overtaxed, let them learn to 
live more simply ; and that husbands may have 
the needed leisure for home duties, let them 
also learn to live with less money. 

As the first step toward diminishing family 
expenses and domestic duties, let us have a 
small house. Very many have told me that 
they “‘ were broken down by the care of large 
houses.” In many private residences comfort and 
convenience are sacrificed to custom and fashion. 
The kitchen has been too small, the drawing-room 
toolarge. The one scantily furnished, the other 
elegantly. Rosewood anit damask in the one, 
while the other is scant of tin basins and small 
ware for convenient cookery. So throughout 
the house is plenty of elegant furniture, pur- 
chased at great cost, requiring much care, an 
there is also great want of convenient arrange- 
ments which serve to lighten labour. 

Shut-up places, used only for calls and 
company, seem to have a confined air, in which 
no one feels at home, not even the lady of the 
house. The best room is the one in which the 
whole family find the most comfort. Here is 
an atmosphere of cheery chat, which can be 
kept up more readily when friends from with- 
out come in than anywhere else. . 

Good housekeeping seems to me to consist in 
making the most people comfortable with the 
least work. 


“On, Bridget! I told you to notice when 
the apples boiled over.” ‘Sure, I did, mum. 
it was quarter past eleven.” 
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ON SIGNING ONE’S NAME. 


“Do tell the women,” begged a lady of great 
wealth, the other day, “tell the women never 
to sign a paper the contents of which they do 
not fully understand. In the sorrows and ex- 
citement of a certain hour, I put my name to a 
document which put my money and affairs at 
the mercy of a money changer for a dozen 
years. Had I only told him that I would think 


it over before signing, I should have had fewer | 


sleepless nights and fewer grey hairs. Why did 
my father or my husband never tell me this ?” 

To think over a paper, or at least to read it 
carefully before signing! This precept should 
be taught every girl and woman as the alphabet 
of business affairs. Many things may be safely 
left her to learn by experience, but not this. 
Too often it means her gentle acquiescence in a 
man’s ‘“‘ Sign here,” with a consequent adoption 
of other persons’ obligations or the abrogation 
of her own perquisites and property. 

A person’s signature, standing before the law 
for one’s self, is entitled to proper respect; and 
how to sign is scarcely less important than 
what to sign. Everybody should adopt and 
cling to a certain style of autograph. Women 
should use their Christian names, never their 
husbands’, and omit Mrs. or Miss as a prefix. 
A signature should never be left carelessly on 
pieces of blank paper where unscrupulous use 
Towel be made of it, and it should be distinctly 
egible. 

A woman should learn also to respect the 
signature of those of even her nearest kin. 
essenger boys say that they are daily asked 
by ladies if they shall sign thei own or their 
husband's names on receipt books. The New 
York Tribune recently portrayed a pretty bride 
with no practical knowledge of a ahean book. 
The deliverer of a choice piece of bric-a-brac 
had insisted on payment at the door. The 
young woman explained that evening to her 

usband that as she had fortunately remembered 
how he had drawn a cheque the previous day, 
and where he had left his cheque book, she 
made one out for the merchant, adding :— 

‘You do not know how well Alonzo B. 
Tompkins looked in my writing!” 

It is needless to add that no time was lost by 
the distracted young husband in recovering 
that most innocently forged cheque. 


Cit1zen: ‘“‘ Unless my eyes deceive me, you 
are the party I gave sixpence to yesterday.” 
Beggar: “Iam, sir. Did you think a sixpence 
would make a new man of me?” 
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LADY DIPLOMATISTS. 
(From the Evening Standard.) 


One of the earliest diplomatic missions con- 
ducted by a woman was that of Margaret, 
daughter of the Emperor Maximilian I., who, 
in the year 1508, when she was widow of Duke 
Philibert of Savoy, concluded the well-known 
league of Cambray. 
appears to have carried on, not only in the 
| name of her Imperial father, but also in that of 
| King Ferdinand of Spain, while Cardinal 
| Amboisi negotiated for the King of France and 
the Pope. By her tact and cleverness, Mar- 
garet succeeded in arranging this treaty, the 
result of which was to almost annihilate the 
Republic of Venice. 

When Francis I. of France was the prisoner 
of Charles V., after the-battle of Pavia, his 
sister Marguerite of France, widow of the Duc 
de Alencon, was especially sent by the King’s 
mother, who held the Regency, on a diplomatic 
mission to the Emperor in Madrid. The object 
of this mission was to obtain the release of 
Francis, nor is it improbable that the threat to 
resign the Crown of France, which the French 
King made, was a diplomatic stroke suggested 
by the Princess. This threat brought the 
Emperor to reason, the Treaty of Madrid was 
signed, and Francis recovered his liberty. 

The famous Peace of Cambray, which was 
signed in 1529, is known by the name of the 
‘Ladies’ Peace,” because two ladies were the 
negotiators. These were Margaret of Austria, 
Duchess Dowager of Savoy, aunt of Charles V., 
and Louise, the mother of Francis I. {They 
agreed on an interview at Cambray, and being 
lodged in two adjoining houses, between which 
a communication was opened by means of a 
door, met together without ceremony or observa- 
tion, and held daily conferences, to which no 
person whatever was admitted. ‘As both were 
profoundly skilled in business,” says Robertson, 
“thoroughly acquainted with the secrets of their 
respective Courts, and possessed with perfect 
confidence in each other, they soon made great 
progress towards a final accommodation, and 

| the Ambassadors of all the Confederates waited 
in anxious suspense to know their fate, the 


determination of which was entirely in the 
hands of those illustrious negotiators.” In the 


These negotiations she | 
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reign of Henry IV. we are told France sent an 
Ambassadress to Constantinople. Wicquefort, 
in his well-known work, L’ Ambassadeur et ses 
Fonctions, mentions the diplomatic missions of 
Eleanor Queen of France, and Marie Queen of 
Hungary, who, in 1537, concluded at Bonnecy 
a three months’ armistice in the names of 
Charles V. and Francis I., whilst amongst other 
female Plenipotentiaries we may mention the 
Duchess of Orleans, who negotiated the treaty 
between France and England, which in Charles 
II.’s time detached the latter country from its 
alliance with Holland. 


Conriict ror Procress.—Then as regards 
force. Women have the choice of how they 
will live in their own power. The age of capture 
is past. They can bring the human race to 
practical extinction. If women say that rather 
than bear children they will live as men live, 
and die as men die, and fight to the bitter end 
as men fight, then they will alter the existing 
relations between men and women, and in the 
end women will be able to hold their own in 
any conflict with men. But if women leave 
the fierce conflicts of life to men and barter 
themselves away even for bare life then they 
must not complain if they only get bare life 
in exchange. Force in one form or another 
is at the back of every condition of life. The 
apparent peace of many aspects of nature is 
due to never-ceasing forces which persist. 
They never halt. They never waver. The only 
way to live with them is to frankly admit 
them and to obey them. Women seem to 
ignore the elemental bases of life. They 
want to impeach the laws of the universe. 
How have men won political equality—by 
conflict; how have men utilised the forces of 
nature—by conflict; how have men subdued 
tyrants—by conflict; how have men main- 
tained what they hold to be dear—by conflict ; 
how have men won mastery over themselves— 
by conflict. In old times men also secured 
women by conflict. Conflict does not always . 
mean hand-to-hand strife with lethal weapons. 
Conflict is varied in its forms and mounts from 
passive resistance to passionate onslaught. The 
grass that bends before the storm, and the oak 
that stubborn stands, alike resist. We do not 
ask women to adopt this course or that; they 
must do what seems good to them; but we do 
ask them to be true to themselves, and not to 
deny their human nature, and not to belittle 
their grandest functions and powers. It is not 
men with whom women are now really in con- 
flict, but with themselves.—Cambrian News. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Mr. Frederick Dolman, who was lately 
commissioned by the National Press 
Agency to make a tour of inquiry through 
the British Colonies, contributes a paper to 
the June Woman at Home on ‘‘ Ladies of 
New Zealand,” in which he states the 
fact, somewhat significant, that Lady 
Stout, the present leader of a great 
political association of New Zealand 
women, was not at all interested in 
politics till the passing of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Actin the colony. Exactly the 
same fact was stated to me about herself 
by Mrs. Seddon, the wife of the Premier of 
the colony, and head of another woman's 
political society, when she was over here 
forthe Jubileelastsummer. In each case the 
educated woman who was fit to be a leader 
had only been drawn into political interests 
by feeling the responsibility of educating 
her sex to exercise the franchise. So, 
undoubtedly, it would be here; the very 
women who now refuse to take any 
thought for the great interests of the com- 
munity, merely because they are trained 
to regard it as not their place to do so, 
would give their intelligence and time fully 
if the responsibility were laid upon them 
by the passing of the enfranchisement of 
womeo. But while there is no effective 
demand for political interest and study 


nicious ?”’ 


local and national righteousness. 


has 


from women, it is not to be wondered at if 
eb as a body, fail to render that service 
to the community which is not demanded 
from them. And, as Mr. Mill said, there 
is not such a plethora of educated capacity 
available that the State can safely refuse 
to call upon women to supply the quota 
that naturally is placed with them. 
* * * 


There may be some opponents who may 
be more affected by the testimony of a 
plain citizen from New Zealand than by 
@ statesman’s tribute as to the value of the 
woman’s vote there, and as to the absence in 


'|practice of the supposed disadvantages 


that our Goldwin Smiths invent in theory 
a8 sure to result from our enfranchisement. 
Hence, it gives me pleasure to pass on the 
following from the Batley News, kindly sent 
joe by a local ‘Signalite’’ for this use. 
An ex-townsman, at one time a well-known 
musician in Batley, has resided for some 
years in New Zealand, and during his 
present visit tothe old home has been ‘‘ inter- 
viewed "’ by the local press representatives. 
This gentleman, Mr. Blakeley, was asked 
the question, ‘“‘ Has the extension of the 
suffrage to women been beneficial or per- 
Mr. Blakeley, in reply, says 
the Batley News reporter, ‘‘ was most em- 


phatic in his declaration that ‘the exercise 


of the vote by the fair sex has made for 
The 
women who take an interest in politics are 


the most ardent advocates for temperance. 


There is a strong demand for prohibition, 
but up tothe present the liquor interest 
en able to resist this drastic 


* «« * 

This is, of course, only identical with 
the testimony of every public man who 
has given his views. It is of real import- 
ance for Woman Suffragists to know such 
facts as these, for the most barefaced false 
statements are put forth from time to time. 
The Daily Chronicle actually stated once 
in a “Leader” that the Suffrage had 
been withdrawn from the New Zealand 
women because they had misused it; 
and the well-known writer, Max O’Rell, 
over his own signature, committed him- 
self to a statement of the same kind, and 
asserted it as part of his knowledge gained 
on a personal visit to the colony! The 
actual truth ought, therefore, to be known 
and abundantly quoted by all Suffragists ; 
and the fact that it is in these columns 
alone that such news is gathered together 
and given is surely an all-sufficient proof 
of the need for the Sicnau’s existence. 
Yet there are many women interested in 
their sex’s progress in one way or another 
who fail to keep up with its news by sub- 
scribing to the Siena. If our regular 
readers will advise any of their friends in 
that position to see it weekly for that 
reason—no matter whether they agree with 
all here printed or not—it will be for the 
general benefit ; for a newspaper can only 
exist if enough people want the news it 
gives to make it financially possible to con- 
tinue it. 


reform. 


* * * 


New Zealand women were enfranchised 
by degrees. They began with School 
Board suffrage in 1876. In 1880 they were 
allowed to vote in the election of licensing 
commissioners. Four years after that they 
could vote in the municipal elections, and 
after another four years they received the 
full privilege of male residents, so far as 
voting is concerned, but are not yet eligible 


for Parliament. In South Australia women 
are qualified to be members of the legis- 
lature, but no lady candidate appeared at 
the only election held since the woman's 
franchise was obtained. 

+ * & 

It was interesting to see from the letter 
of our kind Australasian correspondent, 
Mrs. Jessie Rooke, published here last 
week, how the Woman’s Suffrage question 
is settled in the Federation Conference 
now going on in Australia. The pro 
is to form in that country a ‘‘ United States 
of Australasia’’ and the various colonies, 
Victoria, New South Wales, Western and 
South Australia, &c., have elected delegates 
to confer on the details of such a scheme. 
It was clear that the question of the 
woman’s vote must come up, as in South 
Australia only do women vote at present, 
and so, in the electing of a Federal 
Council, that colony alone would have 
both its men and its women repre- 
sented. Mrs. Rooke informs us that 
‘‘One of the features of the proposed 
Federation Bill is that it admits women 
freely to the Suffrage as each State deter- 
mines.” In this case, if the Federation 
goes forward, we may be sure the women 
of the rest of the Federated States would 
soon be enfranchised—the men of the other 
States would assuredly not long refuse to 
their own wives and daughters the influence 
exercised by those of one State in the 
Union. However, the passing of the Bill 
is still uncertain. 

* * 


It is amusing to note the uniformity of 
the reply made by the men of the Suffrage 
States to the old argument, that the 
married women’s vote would ‘ introduce 
dissension into families.” It is essentially 
a tyrant’s argument. Why should a man, 
because he is the husband of a woman, 
refuse her the right of individual judgment 
and action in public or private? This 
view of the essential meanness and tyranny 
involved in that objection invariably comes 
home to men when once they free them- 
selves from that debasing exercise of marital 
authority, and it is quite amusing and 
pleasing to see how they realise that to 
admit freedom for their wives is honour- 
able and ennobling to the husbands. In 
one after another Colony and State where 
the Suffrage is given to women, with a 
curious unanimity comes a proud boast 
that the men are ABOVE the attempt or 
wish to control their wives’ opinions, and 
scorn to exercise authority to prevent the 
women doing what they think right in 
regard to public affairs. The latest illus- 
tration I find in the Daily News of Denver, 
Colorado, which is replying to some mis- 
statements (of the barefaced falsehood kind 
referred to above) now being made in 
Massachusetts in lectures against Woman's 
Suffrage, by a Rev. John Van Ness, who 
pretends that he speaks adversely from 
personal experience of the working of the 
woman’s vote in Colorado. He cites 
‘ Dissensions in families.” The Colorado 
paper replies :— 

As to the creating dissension in families, 
perhaps Mr. Van Ness and the men of Boston 
would use coercion to control the votes of their 
wives. But the men of Colorado are of 4 
different stamp. (Note the proud tone of the 
freemen who are mated withfreewomen !) Mr. 
Van Ness can come and examine the records of 
the county court of Arapahoe county, and he 


, Will find that the divorce record has not 
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increased, nor has the record of marriage 
licenses decreased. 
* * * 


As a type of the utter shamelessness of 
some of the ne of Woman's Suffrage 
—little though that particular reverend gen- 


urging the return of women as Poor Law 
Guardians in Ireland. They say :— 

In no part of the United Kingdom are such 
women Guardians more urgently needed; and 
in no species of philanthropic effort can they 
perform more useful work. The following are 


The spacious premises of the Club and 
Institute will both be thrown open on that 
evening. The Institute band and other 
musicians will perform in the drawing- 
rooms ; short speeches on women’s work 
will be given in the libraries by Miss 
Maynard (Westfield College), Miss Jane 


tleman matters—we may quote the Denver, | the Unions in Ireland for which lady Guardians 


Harrison, Rev. H. R. Haweis, Miss E. P. 


Colorado, Daily News exposure of the false | have already been returned :— 
pretensions of that cere to speak from | Belfast : Co, Antrim ... Mrs.H.Thomp: | 2ghes and others; and the upper floors 
nal experience as to the harm done ae will be devoted to an exhibition of some of 
by Woman's Suffrage in that State:— ~ | Belfast .. Co. Antrim ... MissK Megahey | '2° aa ae a tae beh ome ere 
“In the issue of the Boston Weekly Tran- | Dunshaughlin Co. Meath ... Mrs. Leonard. | "PO#™Y tlerosied. 
script, of February 25th, occurs the following | Kilkeel ... Co. Down _ ... Countess of Kil- A scheme which is likely to introduce a 
report of remarks by Mr. Van Ness :— morey. new era of health and cleanliness among 
‘6¢Rev. Thomas Van Ness, of the Second | Killala... .. Co. Mayo... Miss Susan | the children of the rest districts in 
church, and Rev. Reuben Thomas followed in Pringle. London is a School Nurses’ Society for 
opposition to Woman Suffrage. They declared | Killarney ...Co. Kerry ...Mrs. Theresa | supplying visiting nurses to the elementary 
that Woman Suffrage was not practicable. Mr. Leonard. schools in such districts. Miss Honor 
Van Ness admitted that before he had seen the | Limavady ...Co. Derry ... Mrs.JaneRitter. | Morten, with whom the scheme originated, 
workings of Woman Suffrage in Denver,| Rathdown  ... Co. Dublin ... Mrs. Lawrenson | has secured excellent support for it from 
Colorado, he had favoured such Suffrage theo- | Rathdown ... Co. Dublin ... Miss KJ Burton | members of the London School Board. 
retically. It was what he had observed there | Tralee... .. Co. Kerry ... Miss F. M. P.|To aid the funds of the new — 
that had convinced him of the disappointing Donovan. the girls of the North Hackney Hig 
futility of the experiment.’ Edgeworthstwn Co. Longford... Mrs. Edgeworth | School, which is — famed for its gym- 
“Of all the foolish and unfounded fairy | Carrick-on-Suir Co. Tipperary Miss Curtis. nastic teaching, will give an entertain- 
stories which have been told about Colorado for | Milford Union Co. Donegal... Countess of | ment at the Queen's Hall on Saturday, 
the past few years, this one, as outlined in the Leitrim. June llth. The display will certainly 
report of Mr. Van Ness’ remarks, is probably | Killarney ...Co. Kerry  ...LadyCastlerosse be a charming one, as Miss Alice James, 
the worst. There is no necessity to dispute any | North Dublin... Co. Dublin ... Mrs. MacDowel | the head mistress, was a pioneer of girls 
of the so-called ‘arguments’ used by the Cosgra ve. gymnastics and trains them to the perfec- 
reverend gentleman. His statements are|Lisnakea ... Co. Fermanagh Lady Brooke. | t10n of grace in movement. Greek dresses 
simply fabrications from beginning to end. | South Dublin... Co. Dublin ... Mrs. Browne. | Will be worn for some of the exercises. 


- « » Now as to Mr. Van Ness’ pretensions 
to speak with authority, because of his former 
residence in Colorado. Mr. Van Ness lived in 
Colorado ten years ago, before it had any Woman 
Suffrage. Neither has he visited here since the 
women have voted! When anti-suffragists 
invited him to speak for them, he was at so 
great a loss for material, that he wrote to his 
father-in-law, Prof. J. A. Sewall of South Broad- 
way, president of the board of aldermen of this 
city, to give him unbiassed information as to 
the workings of equal suffrage in Colorado, telling 
him he wished to use the material in an address 
on the subject; but whether for or against he 
did not say. Prof. Sewall believes in both the 
justice and the expediency of equal suffrage. As 
a result, Mr. Van Ness received no information 
which was not of a favourable character from 
Colorado. He received none of the statements 
which he has voiced. He cast aside all the 
information and opinions sent him, solicited by 
him from a relative in whom he placed all con- 
fidence, and has been giving out a tissue of 
falsehoods and absurdities which are beneath a 
man of his standing. Professor Sewall, when 
interviewed on the subject, was so astonished 
that he could not believe his son-in-law was the 
man referred to. The Rev. Mr. Van Ness’ 
statements are of so puerile and contemptible a 
character that they would not merit notice were 
it not that they are being promulgated as truth, 
and gaining credence in high circles in Boston.” 

* * * 

In the woman’s edition of the Denver 
Rocky Mountain News of New Year's day 
appeared acroes the top of one page nearly 
a yard of Denver babies, and among other 
verses is this one—women in Colorado, as 
we all know, exercise full Suffrage and are 
eligible for Parliament too :— 

‘* All our mammas are voters, 
And do up their voting brown, 
But babies are still the fashion, 
You see, in Denver town.” 
x * 

Mrs. Haslam, the energetic hon. sec., 
and the Committee of the Dublin Women’s 
Suffrage Society, have issued an address 


Further information can be obtaincd from 
Mrs. Anna M. Haslam, hon. secretary, 91, 


Rathmines-road, Dublin. 
* 


* * 


Irish Figaro has found out that women 
are not so Conservative, to a@ woman, as 
Our bright contem- 


some people suppose. 
porary gives illustrations :— 


It is s common superstitution that they are 
Conservative. No doubt old ladies are generally 
80, but so are old gentlemen. What about the 
rest. Was Eve a Conservative? I should say 
she was only too ready to try “ ill-considered 
You will find it will be six of one 
And Mrs. 
Browne has been elected for the South Dublin 
A 
Roman Catholic lady in Protestant and Unionist 
Look at 
That lady, since her election 
on the Board of the North Dublin Union, has 
been doing her duty, going round the house and 
taking notes; and next she proposed that a 
committee of the whole house should do the 
same. The result of that was cooking discovered 
by the committee whereof we read the descrip- 
tion in the papers the other day. Depend upon 
it, there will be a change in the cooking of 
Do 
Who knows 


changes.” 
and half-a-dozen of the other. 


Union. There is a triumph for the ladies ! 
Conservatives, indeed ! 


Rathmines. 
Mrs. Cosgrave. 


cabbage in that institution in the future. 
you call that Conservatism ? 
where changes like that will stop? 
x ££ -« 
Mrs. M. Collis writes to us from New 
Zealand :—‘* During her recent indisposi- 
tion in Dunedin, eal Ranfurly was at- 
tended by Miss Emily Seideberg, M.D., 
the first woman to obtain a medical degree 
in New Zealand. Lady Ranfurly deserves 
our gratitude for her example in this 
respect. There is a growing demand in 
N.Z. for women doctors.’’ Lady Ranfurly 
is, of course, the Governor-General’s wife. 
* * * 


On Saturday, June 4th, the members of 
the University Extension Summer Meeting 
are to be entertained by Mrs. Philipps and 
the committee of the Women’s Institute at 
a conversazione at 15, Grosvenor-orescent. 


One of the vocalists at the entertainment 
will be the wife of Mr. Ellis Griffith, 
M.P., who, as Miss Mary Owen, had a 
brilliant career as a singer before her 
marriage. Tickets for the entertainment 
can be had from the Secretary, North 
Hackney High School, Stamford-hill, N. 
* * * 


The members of the ‘‘ Union of Practical 
Suffragists Within the Women’s Liberal 
Federation ’’ held a special meeting at St. 
Martin’s Town Hall, on May 23rd, Miss 
Priestman, the President, in the chair, to 
consider the Suffrage Resolutions to be 
brought forward at the Women’s Liberal 
Federation Council Meetings in June. 
After discussion, it was unanimously agreed 
to support the “ Rider” standing in the 
name of Cuckfield, which runs as follows :— 


That, in the opinion of this Council, only 
such Liberal candidates as will support the 
cause of Woman’s Suffrage should have the 
assistance of women at Parliamentary 
elections. 


So far as at present known, the following 
are the candidates for the W.L.F. Execu- 
tive who are in sympathy with the policy 
of the Union :—Members of the present 
Executive who are standing again—Miss 
Florence Balgarine, Mrs. Jacob Bright, 
Miss Annie Leigh Browne, Lady Grove, 
Mrs Eva McLaren, Mrs. Martindale, and 
Miss M. Priestman. New candidates— 
Mrs. T. H. Idris, Mrs. Montefiore, Mrs. 
Tuppenney. 
* « 

I hear that only about fifty out of the 
five hundred or so associations comprising 
the Federation have so far adopted the 
‘test’ policy advocated by the ‘‘ Union of 
Practical Suffragists.’’ On the other side, 
a circular is being sent round by a party 
of ladies urging the associations to instruct 
their delegates to vote off the l:xecutive 
altogether the ladies who are in favour of 
making Suffrage a ‘test question.’’ So 
the matter may be expected to |e much 
stirred at the forthcoming meetins of the 
Council. 


“knowledge, or their minds led astray by L (To be continued.) 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 
‘*“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 
CHAPTER X1I—Continued. 

On Nationa, Epucation. 


A tastE for the fine arts requires cultivation’ 
but no more than a taste for the virtuous affec- 
tions; and both suppose that enlargement of 
mind which opens so many sources of mental 
pleasure. Why do people hurry to noisy scenes 
and crowded circles? I should answer, because 
they want activity of mind, because they have 
not cherished the virtues of the heart. They 
only, therefore, see and feel in the gross, and 
continually pine after variety, finding every- 
thing that is simple insipid. 

This argument may be carried further than 
philosophers are aware of, for if nature destined 
woman, in particular, for the discharge of 
domestic duties, she made her susceptible of the 
attached affections in a great degree. Now 
women are notoriously fond of pleasure; and, 
naturally must be so according to my definition, 
because they cannot enter into the minutiz of 
domestic taste; lacking judgment, the founda- 
tion of all taste. For the understanding, in 
spite of sensual cavillers, reserves to itself the 
privilege of conveying pure joy to the heart. 

With what a languid yawn have I seen an 
admirable poem thrown down, that a man of 
true taste returns to again and again with 
rapture; and, whilst melody has almost sus- 
pended respiration, a lady has asked me where 
I bought my gown. I have seen also an eye 
glanced coldly over a most exquisite picture, 
rest, sparkling with pleasure, on a caricature 
rudely sketched; and whilst some terrific 
feature in nature has spread a sublime stillness 
through my soul, I have been desired to observe 
the pretty tricks of a lap-dog, that my perverse 
fate forced me to travel with. Is it surprising 
that such a tasteless being should rather caress 
this dog than her children? Or, that she 
should prefer the rant of flattery to the simple 
accents of sincerity ? 

True taste is ever the work of the under- 
standing employed in observing natural effects ; 
and till women have more understanding, it is 
vain to expect them to possess domestic taste. 
It is the want of domestic taste, and not the 
acquirement of knowledge, that takes women 
out of their families, and tears the smiling babe 
from the breast that ought to afford it nourish- 
ment. 

Women have been allowed to remain in 
in ignorance and slavish dependance, many, 
very many years, and still we hear of nothing 
but their fondness of pleasure and sway, their 
preference of rakes and soldiers, their childish 
attachment to toys, and the vanity that makes 
them value accomplishments more than virtues. 
History brings forward a fearful catalogue of 
the crimes which their cunning has produced, 
when the weak slaves have had sufficient 
address to over-reach their masters. In 
France, and in how many other countries, have 
men been the luxurious despots, and women 
the crafty ministers? Does this prove that 
ignorance and dependence domesticate them ? 
Is not their folly the bye-word of the libertines 
who relax in their society; and do not men of 
sense continually lament that an immoderate 
fondness for dress and dissipation carries the 
mother of a family for ever from home? 
Their hearts have not been debauched by 
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LITTLE GABRIEL’S 
JOURNEY. 


From the French of André Theuriet. 


From my windows a glance across the court 
ida ot Sn ses aces, commanded the interior of the entresol, 
they, obtain too much power ee a 5 Aches d tenanted by the family of which little Gabriel 
by their exertions to obtain illicit sway. vag! vei eer ber. His father was a 

Let an enlightened nation then try what tailor. His mother, sickly, and already white. 
effect reason would have to bring them back to haired at forty-five, was occupied with the 
nature, and their duty : and allowing them to narrow affairs of the household, and therein 
} the sivaniages a sddouion and govern: expended all the health that remained to 
ment with man,-see whether they will become her. Of her five children three had swarmed 
ektee!| we they grow wiser and become free from the family hive, out into the world of 
They cannot be injured by the experiment ; ide struggle and competition. Only one sister, a 
itis not in the power of man to render them sae gl ot sae who was. =, hard-working 
eee ificant than they are at present. couturitre, and little Gabriel, the baby of the 

Ho re ae this practicable, day schools, for household, but a sad and hopeless cripple, 

einnlas agen choula he establishe a b remained at home. He was the late and 
an sera ‘which hoya and gil uiait si unwelcome product of one of those Parisian 
eauestad together. The school for the younger marriages between persons who have passed 
ahilaren. trom five $0 tine years of ace, cuaht half their lives in close, unhealthy workshops, 
‘5 be absolutely fos and tee és = Pi or in dark and unventilated back rooms, and 
A sufficient number of masters should also be he was born irremediably afflicted with that 
Kicasd Hv e wlecs commilkee. (i each perish ee of childhood—the rickets. His curved 
to aye ODE Gg em li ae ke *| spine raised his shoulders to a level with his 
Shy ae oe if si P ed by ax Sein children’s ears. His flabby and slender legs bent under the 
aceite Boys ee a girls y {be xich and pose weight of his warped and ill-balanced body, and 
should — together. ka d to prevent any of he could walk only when supported by an ortho- 
die Gisiinotiona of vanity. they slould be pediccorset. The small, distorted bust sustained 
Anessa salikecandallecbli 3 a to , halk to the a head with cranium abnormally developed, but 
same discipline. The school-room ought to be with “a tees of eneuiniie Caleeey, ent pe 
surrounded by a large piece of ground, in which op een See esti a he eran 
the children might be usefully exercised, for at Cue oe eee oe ; ery ri : 
this age they should not be confined to any body made him look scarcely five. Yet his 
sedentary employment for more than an hour meditative countenance, his well-formed and 
atatime. But these relaxations might all be prominent forehead, and oe large, AppeAling 
rendered a part of elementary education, for brown-black eyes, so precociously pensive, were 
enany <hinewdarorove end. amuse ihe dea indicative of manhood. His father, mother, and 
ae sn ieeitee Ze sa & Hind of show, to th : sister adored him for his sweet and tender ways, 

9 : : ° eos : ° 

principles of which, dryly laid down, children and for his extraordinarily vivid intelligence. 
would turn a deaf ear. For instance, botany, Physicians had prohibited anything in the 
mechanios, and astronomy, Reading, writin nature of labour for the unfortunate child, but 
arithmetic, sahural rue aaace 2a . ae to divert him in his long idle days, and to change 
aise sine in nitaral’ akllos ophy. -roicht | * little the weariness of his daily surroundings, 
air up the day; but these atin, sh err he was sent to a school, where he listened 
never encroach a gymnastic plays in the to everything intently and gravely, : zener: 
open air. The elements of religion, history, ang “all bs lisexd. One day, alas Laker, 
the history of man, and politics, might also be of the classes, I noticed him under the porc 
taught by conversations, in the socratic form. of the house, sitting with his back against the 

After the age of nine ‘girls and boys, intended loge of the conciérge. His mother having gone 

’ 9 ¢ 
for domestic employments, or mechanical to make some purchases, and his sister ae 
trades, ought to be removed to other schools, having returned from her labour, he had foun 
and receive instruction in some measure appro- the door of shelr ay marrenters shut, and he had 
priated to the destination of each individual, the propped himself against the wall, with his eyes 
two sexes being still together in the mo nie wistfully turned toward the street, and 
but in the afternoon the girls should attend 5 | Countenanes sadly resigned, to await their 
achool where plain-work, mantua-m aan g coming. While I chatted with him, his black 
millinery, &0., would be their anployment: "| eyes fixed upon me long-inquiring and helf- 

The saung people of superior abilities, or ty ee ence °F ae ie etic 

Zz : ’ arrive reathless haste. : 
tes eh neck nen emote | Ob! ay poor Cabri” she reds, 

.) ’ i i jen’ 

elements of science, and continue the study of ae a nee ee 
mee mes bse aie or scale, | No,” replied the boy, in a calm voice, as 
sae Se : po bilan clear as a silver bell. “I only said to myself 
Pe aon vps ee gear ey Pad erp oe cr ee ules 

. q more, and that you might not come back; 1a 
other consequence than that some early attach- | 55 sick and raat 
ment might take place; which, whilst it had “Ah! what wicked thoughts !” murmured 
the best affect on the moral character of the | the young girl, covering his cheeks with kisses. 
young people, might not perfectly agree with | Then, turning towards me with her eyes full 
the views of the parents, for it will be a long 


of tears, she added: ‘‘ He is so mignon, and so 
time, I fear, before the world will be so far 


‘ intelligent! He reasons like a grown person ! 
enlightened that parents, only anxious to render | What a pity that he can have no health! The 
their children virtuous, shall allow them to 


; ’ doctor says, if he can go this summer to Berck, 
choose companions for life themselves. the sea air and the sea baths would probably 


i helphim. But Berck is so far off, and it is sO 


scientific pursuits; yet, they do not fulfil 
the peculiar duties which as women they 
are called upon by nature to fulfil. On the 
contrary, the state of warfare which subsists 
between the sexes makes them employ those 


wiles that often frustrate the more open designs 
of force. 
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expensive ! 
money enough to take him there.” 

And the courageous girl did work from 
morning till night to accumulate the necessary 
sum. She. exhausted herself at her sewing- 
machine, pleating, cutting, gathering, sewing 
almost without rest. Late in the night I heard 
the swift whirr of her machine, like the dry 
rustle that the grasshoppers make in the fields. 
Behind the curtains, illuminated by a lamp, I 
could distinguish the silhouette of the weary 
face, and I thought involuntarily of Thomas 
Hood's terrible poem, ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt.” 
In the house everybody knew the story of little 
Gabriel, and the women of the neighbourhood 
willingly entrusted their work to his sister. 
They stopped the child in the corridors, on the 
square, or in the court; they caressed him, 
they nursed him, they brought him dainties. 
Always timid, he stole away from these atten- 
tions, and, more disturbed than delighted, 
meditated on these sudden tokens of friendship. 
“The lady on the third floor gave me some 
toys,” he said, pensively, to his sister. ‘ Why, 
since she does not know me?” After thinking 
a moment, he added, with a perspicacity which 
opened some heart-breaking vistas upon the 
work of reflection in that child brain: “ It is 
no doubt because I am lame! ” 

Work abounded. The money-box in the 
obscure corner of a drawer was rapidly filling. 
July was near, and preparations for departure 
had already begun. A new leather trunk had 
been purchased, and a costume for the child 
had been made. Little Gabriel spoke to his 
class-mates only of his prospective journey to 
the sea-baths. 


| 


Still I am going to try to earn | 
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Into the joy of this anticipation, an unfortu- 
nate incident broke to overturn it all. The 
young wife of the occupant of the cingui2me had 
employed the seamstress-sister to remodel her 
wedding-dress in accordance with the fashion. 
It was a dress which had been very expensive, 
and which the owner wished to make service- 
able again for the little sauteries of the next 
winter. One evening, while playing with an 
ink-stand, Gabriel let it slip out of his thin 
fingers, and the black and ruinous fluid trickled 
down over the light satin of the skirt on which 
his sister was working. Nota voice reproached 
him. Alas! no. The consternation in his blood- 
less face was too painful for that. His sister 
stifled a distressful cry. Silently and nervously 
she sponged the spotted breadths, and tried to 
measure the extent of the disaster. The ink 
had stained breadth after breadth of the satin. 
To relate the unfortunate accident to her 
patroness, and move her pity for little Gabriel, 
could not be thought of for a moment. In the 
first place, the young woman was not rich, and 
her wedding-dress constituted all her wardrobe 
for the days of gaiety and ceremony. And, 
besides, the poor seamstress was self-respecting, 
and shrank from putting the whole house in 
possession of her home affairs. The expedient 
and dignified thing was to hasten to some 
magasin and try to match the stuff. Eight 
yards at fifteen francs the yard! That gavea 
total of one hundred and twenty francs—a 
terrible break into the money-box and the pre- 
parations for the journey. It was all over. 
Little Gabriel must give up his sea-baths for 
this year. She embraced the child and resumed 
her labours. 
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The winter that followed brought hard work 
in the en/resol. The autumn had been stormy, 
and Gabriel's health had felt the effects of it. 
His bones were painful, and he suffered from 
feverish attacks and pains in his head. The 
doctor, examining his symptoms, shrugged his 
shoulders, and insisted again upon Berck on the 
return of the fine season. This time the decision 
was promptly made. Cost whatever it might, 
they would go for the sea-baths at the end of 
May. And the sewing machine resumed its 
grasshopper rustling, and the working prolonged 
itself far into the night. They had bought for 
little Gabriel a book of sea-pictures, views of 
seaports with forests of masts ranged along the 
quays—cliffs washed by foamy waves, and 
fishermen’s boats skimming along like flights of 
white-winged birds. 

The boy talked only of the sea. He saw it 
in his dreams, and sometimes imagined it in 
full day, through the grey mist which filled the 
interior court. He had sickly hallucinations of 
coasts beaten by billows and of great liquid 
spaces traversed by vessels with swelling sails. 
Sometimes he took down from the mantel-shelf 
® great shell, brought it near to his ear, and 
listened in delight to the simulated roar of the 
sea. 

The winter weather was exceptionally damp 
and cold, and I no more met the little cripple 
under the porch of the house, as the physician 
had forbidden him to leave the warm rooms of 
the appartement. From time to time I saw 
him at the window. His sad and sunken eyes 
wandered restlessly, and on the clear glass his 
thin fingers drew vague forms of ships, Then 
suddenly his glances rested on the window from 
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which I was observing him, and, feeling himself 
spied at his simple amusement, with a shy 
gesture he drew down the muslin screen. 
Later, I learned that his health was rapidly 
declining. Pain tortured him, his limbs became 
too feeble to support his weight, and his head- 
aches redoubled their intensity. He passed 
entire days stretched on his little couch, turn- 
ing for the hundredth time the leaves of his 
book, in which were pictures of the sea and the 
ships with white canvas spread to the winds. 

Ill as he was, he could not relinquish the 
idea of his journey, and asked his sister almost 
impatiently : 

‘* When shall we go? I wish to be cured 
quickly—very quickly, so that you will not 
grieve any more.” 

He desired to have constantly near him the 
great rose-coloured shell, and, with his ear 
against the mother-of-pearl valves, he fancied 
he heard the distant murmur of the sea which 
was to be the panacea for all his sufferings. 

Towards Easter I heard no more the mono- 
tonous sound of the sewing machine. There 
was no more work in the entresol. But a lamp 
illuminating one of the windows through the 
night indicated that there was still watching at 
the bedside of the dying child. In a few days 
@ narrow coffin was borne into the house. It 
was for little Gabriel, who had started at last 
on his journey toward the fathomless sea of the 
Unknown ! 


Miss Sutty, an old Philadelphian lady who 
has just died, sat to her father, the celebrated 
American portrait painter, for the picture of the 
Queen in her coronation robes. The picture 
was painted to the order of the Society of the 
Sons of St. George in Philadelphia, who wished 
to ‘foster and cherish pleasurable memories of 
the land of their birth.” Miss Sully was almost 
the same age as the Queen. In one of the 
smaller drawing-rooms of Buckingham Palace, 
on an improvised throne, the Queen sat for the 
face of the portrait, Miss Sully standing by the 
side of the throne in the royal robes, which 
were very heavy. She wore all the coronation 
jewels too, and the earrings; as her ears had 
not been pierced they were hung on by strings. 


Her Majesty presented Miss Sully with a 
silver mia, and the artist with two of her 
autographs. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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househol 
almost regarded as a luxury. It seems odd 
that it should be so, pasturage in many places 
being remarkably good in Ireland, an 
plays an important part in the 
cheese. 
scholars may recollect that it is mentioned b 

Homer, Euripedes, Aristotle, &c., and David, 
the sweet Psalmist of Israel, in his shepherd 
days was directed by his father to take ten 
cheeses to the captain of his brethren. 
is a food derived from milk, and contains about 
equal quantities of water, casein and fat. 
eee ded eee on the class, breed and food of 

:] 


ture. 
sidered indigestible ? No doubt this is because 
the flesh-forming substance, ‘casein,’ is too 
concentrated, all the natural salts and lactose 
being carefully eliminated from the milk in 
the process of cheese-making. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to understand how such a hard substance 
as cheese could be found in milk. 
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TEA TABLE 
— DAINTIES. 


In the majority of houses the tea hour is 
the most enjoyable and cosy time of the 
day, and it is ever the endeavour of the lady 
or the daughters of the house to provide a 
dainty accompaniment to “the cup which 


cheers.” Some avoid the trouble of baking 
at home by buying from the baker, and 
thereby often miss the daintiness. But 
none would object to home baking if they | 
: knew how easily and quickly the most | 
dainty and tempting little 
light cakes can made with the help of | 
Brown & Polson’s Paisley Flour. This | 
article, recently introdu by Brown & 
Polson, of Corn Flour fame, is used as a 
raising agent for home baking of all kinds, 
being m one part with six to eight 
parts of ordinary flour. Paisley Flour | 
makes scones and cakes very light and 
digestible, and it is so certain in its action, 
that, as one reports, ‘“‘even a tyro need | 
never fail in bakingif Paisley Flourbe used.” | 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


PAISLEY FLOUR. 


Makes Home Baking a Pleasure. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Katie OvLton. 
(First Class Diplomée um Cookery.) 


CHEESE. 


In ne gre cheese is one of the principal 
stores, whereas in Ireland it is 


this 
ality of 


It is quite a classical ‘oll. Greek 


Cheese 
Ita 


e animal, and also on the process of manufac- 


If it is a milk food; why, then, is it con- 


Milk can be separated into curds and whey 


by the action of an acid, and in cheese-making 


what we use for this purpose is rennet, pre- 
pared from the fourth stomach of the calf. In 
Holland, muriatic acid is used. With the curd 
oil globules are entangled, although cheese can 
also be made from skim milk, which contains 


little or no butter—as Dutch cheese—and is 


therefore not so nutritious as Cheddar 
er double Gloucester, made from whole 
milk. Stilton, richer again, is made from 


whole milk, to which cream is added. 
Single Gloucester is made from whole milk and 
skim milk. Gruyére and Parmesan cheeses are 
made from goats’ milk, or from an admixture of 
goats’ and cows’ milk. 

Cream cheese is a soft cheese, produced at a 
low temperature, and not much pressure used. 
Neufchatel and Brie are also soft cheeses. When 
the curd is procured from the milk by the 
action of rennet, it is minced, strained, salted, 
and pressed into wooden moulds. The natural 
colour of cheese is a dingy white, when, there- 
fore, it is otherwise than this, it is by the 
addition of a colouring stuff, ‘‘annatto.” The 
green colour of Stilton cheese is owing to a 
vegetable growth. 
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The cheese must now undergo the process of 
‘* ripening,” and for this eurpoee is stored in a 
moderately warm place—the time for this 
ranges from nine to twenty months. It is a 
matter of opinion when cheese is at its best. 
Too fresh cheese is tough, but Heaven defend us 
from the mouldy cheese of the epicure. The 
larve of the cheese flv sometimes produces a 
poisonous ptomaine called ‘“ tyroxicon”’ or 
cheese poison. One pound of cheese is supposed 
to contain as much flesh-forming substance as 
two pounds of meat, and as much fat as three. 
It gpmcahe i “7 aang ore for thoes leading 
an open ilife, and especially if they are 
engaged in vigorous labour. Sir frenry 
Thompson appears to think that many English- 
men owe their unsatisfactory health to the 
immoderate consumption of flesh-forming foods 
such as cheese, which they partake of in total 
disregard to their mode of life. No doubt he is 
right ; but would idle people and those leading a 
sedentary life willingly agree to be put on short 
commons? Would they endorse that saying of 
Sir John Lubbock’s, “ A light stomach maketh 
a light heart”? On the contrary, it 
would be with a heavy heart that they would 
regard too light a meal, and it must also be 
borne in mind that having nothing to do is very 
exhausting work. It is in order to prepare 
light but satisfying cheese dishes that our 
best culinary efforts must be put in motion, 
such as in the making of 


CHEESE FRITTERS. 
Grate four ounces of cheese, any sort will do, 
but Cheddar and Parmesan together make a 


| good mixture. Mix with this one dessert. 


spoonful of cornflour and a little cayenne 

pper and salt. Bind this with as much 

aten eggs as necesary, likely it will require 
one and a-half eggs. Lightly flour the hands, 
and form the mixture into balls the size of a 
walnut. Brush over with egg, toss about in 
crumbs, and fry in a bath of fat a nice fawn 
colour. Drain on kitchen paper and serve very 
hot. Care should be taken that the fat is a 
right heat, which can be easily ascertained by 
testing it with a small piece of bread. 

A very nice little savoury can be made with 

CHEESE SAUCE 

as follows: Melt one ounce of butter in a sauce- 
pan, stir in one ounce of flour, then gradually a 
quarter of a ‘yr of milk, add cayenne pepper 
and salt, and two ounces of grated cheese. 
Spread on a round of bread, either fried or 
toasted, sprinkle over a little more grated 
cheese, and cut into fingers. May be garnished 
with a little parsley. This mixture might also 
be heaped on small water biscuits. 


LITTLE CHEESE SOUFFLES 

are exceedingly light and tasty, and may be 
made as follows: Boil half a pint of milk with 
two ounces of butter, draw to one side of the 
fire, and stir in bread crumbs until it is the 
consistency of bread sauce ; let this simmer for 
five minutes. Then remove from the fire, wait 
for two minutes, and then pour on the top of 
three beaten yolks of eggs, adding three table: 
spoonfuls of grated cheese, preferably Parmesan, 
anda pinch of salt, cayenne and nutmeg. Stir 
in lightly the three whites beaten to a stiff 
froth, half fill the little fondu-cases and bake in 
a very moderate ovep from ten to fifteen 
minutes. This quantity will be sufficient for at 
least a dozen of little fohdu-cases. 


Miss Ciara J. FisHer is said to be the first 
woman ever chosen to act as arbitrator in & 
labour dispute by a regularly constituted State 
board of arbitration. Miss Fisher was em- 
ployed as overseer for nine years with the 
B. H. Spaulding Compary at Milford. Mass. 
Two years ago she left them, but when a strike 
broke out recently over the question what 
number of yards of straw sewed should consti- 
tute the unit of payment, Miss Fisher was 
chosen by her former fellow employés as their 
representative. Together with a man chosen 
by the State board to represent the Spaulding 
Company, she visited similar mills in the neigh- 
bourhood and in two weeks the report was 
ready, which furnished the basis of a satisfactory 
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SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 

Mrs. GamBLE.—My view of the duty of a 
newspaper is—to give correct news. You do 
me a great injustice—one so deep and cruel 
that I wonder how a reader of the SIGNAL, 
seeing my devoted service to woman’s uplifting 
week after week, can have done it—in 
insinuating that it was a pleasure to me to 
report the hisses that met the minority speakers 
at the B.W.T.A. meeting. But my liking seems 
to me not to come into suchacase. Itis, in my 
view of my profession of journalism, the primary 
duty of a newspaper to give truthful news. 
Lady Henry Somerset’s supporters would have 
had just cause to complain, indeed, if that 
token of her unabated el eae had been 
suppressed. You seem to think that it was so 
shocking that such hisses should have been 
given, that .a friend to women, as you put it, 
“might have thrown a mantle of charity over 
to stifle the sound, and in that way have 
shielded women from reproach’’; but I do not 
regard it as honest or proper to so suppress a 
fact. The majority of the women did, alas! 
steadily hiss the minority speakers—we both 
deplore their feeling like that, but that does 
not give us the right to “shield them from 
nope by suppressing the fact of their 
doing so. Then, again, do you not think that, 
if the majority of women, even in our Christian 
associations, are capable of hissing in such a 
case, that indicates a need for educating them, 
that ought to be known in order that it may be 
met? Your letter strikes me as very cruel— 
or let me say perverse—not that you ‘should 
differ from me as to a journalist’s duty, 
a subject on which I have doubtless thought 
more than you, as it is my business, but that 
you should imply that you suppose it to be a 
satisfaction to me to record such things, instead 
of a distressing duty. This is a hard return for 
the sacrifice I make in carrying on the Sienat. 
Day after day I leave my pleasant country 
home and my dear family, travel a stuffy or 
chilly hour and a half in the train,) sit in a 
London office, and bear a weight of business 
care, and do a quantity of work for inadequate 
return, giving up other work tHat I should be 
highly paid for doing, my sole purpose being to 
support a paper to educate, elevate, and promote 
the interests and advancement of women—and 
then to be told that you regard me as an enemy 
to women because I do not suppress or distort 
facts! You made me feel very sad. 

Laura J. Sanpers.—I am glad to say that 
Mrs. Josephine Butler thinks it needless for 
the Sienau to refer further to the “scheme” 
propounded and now withdrawn from by the 
President of the B.W.T.A., and that the matter 
may now be dropped. Mrs. Butler has written 
from time to time warm and gracious letters of 
approval of the stand taken by the Sienat, and, 
of course, her approbation has the greatest 
weight, because she is very wise and in this 
cause specially consecrated. We did our best 
to strengthen the hands of those whom we 
believed to be working in the right direction, 
and now are thankful to think that the personal 
matter need not again be referred to. All that 
it has done is done and unalterable; I am glad 
to have Mrs. Butler’s authority to let it now 
drop out of sight, as you, too, wish. 

Annig L. W.—Your paper is admirably 
thought out and beautifully expressed, rnd I 
should very much like to insert it; but it would 
bring replies and exacerbate discussion, and I 
am sure you will agree with me that we should 
follow Mrs. Butler’s judgment—see above. I 
will return it to you in a few days. 

Mrs. Witson (Sheffield).—Thank you very 
much for your sympathising letter. It has 
certainly been a shock to many of us to find 
that we were mistaken as to the unity and 
sincerity of women upon this question. I fear 
you were right in saying that recent events 
‘have set back Women’s Suffrage many years 
from dread of the result when women are 80 
easy turned from the path of strict adherence 
to principle by an appeal to their feclings.”’ 

ee 

Tuk Russian Government has ordered that 
all sardine boxes be opened by the custom 
officers, because Nihilistic tracts were sent into 
the country packed in fish tins. 
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Current Netus 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Tue Princess or WALEs will open the new 
laboratories of the London School of Medicine 
for Women on July 11th, at 4 p.m. 


+ *  & 

Viscountess DUNCANNON gave a private view 
recently of work done is Mea peasants in 
connection with the Garry-hill Cottage Industry 
started many years ago by Lady Duncannon. 
The depot at 20, Brook-street, is a new venture. 
Up to this season the sales have been made at 
Viscountess Duncannon’s private house —a 
course which she has found to be prejudicial to 
the industry. The Queen, the Princess of 
Wales, Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), 
the Empress Frederick, for whom a magnificent 
altar-cloth has been worked, are all patrons of 
the industry, and Court trains have been 
embroidered by the peasants, under skilled 
instruction, for many influential ladies, in- 
cluding the Marchioness of Londonderry, the 
Countess of Pembroke, and Lady Helen 
Stewart. ‘ r 

* 


Lapres’ Setr-Derence.—One of the institu- 
tions of Johannesburg is a ladies’ revolver club. 
It is a stern necessity, and not a fashionable 
fad. The Kaffirs who prowl about the environs 
of the city are a dangerous class where white 
women are concerned. 

* * * 

An Inp1an Woman's Bravery.— An interesting 
incident has just been meena to light con- 
nected with the rising on the Mekran coast, 
showing how three men of Captain Burn’s 
survey party owed their lives to the spirit and 
loyalty of a native lady, by name Bibi Ganji 
Foh, wife of the Sirdar of Chambor Fort, who 
sheltered them in the absence of her husband, 
and defied Baluch Khan himself to kill them, 
and afterwards sent them down to the coast 
under an escort of her men. The story of her 
interview with Baluch Khan is most picturesque. 
Standing at the door of her fort, she told him 
that though she was only a woman, and her 
husband away, it was over her dead body that he 
must get at them, as she meant to defend them 
to the last. Even Baluch Khan thought better 
of the enterprise. 
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Excess oF BasHFutngss. — Modesty and 
merit are fopuleriy represented as going 
together, so it is perhaps not very surp: 
that a girl who had won a prize of virtue in 
France should feel rather shy as she thought of 
the moment when her name would be pro- 
claimed and she would have to thread her way 
amid a large and brilliant gathering to a plat- 
form to receive the much-coveted reward. The 
more Jeanne contemplated the prospect the 
more alarmed did she feel, so at last she wrote 
a letter to one of the officials that she 
might be spared the ordeal and that the money, 
200 francs, might be handed to her in discreet 
seclusion. For some reason no answer was 
returned to her appeal, and when at last the 


-day arrived and her name was called out, she 


blushed crimson and remained in her seat. 
Not so a bold rival, a little old maid stricken in 
poets, who, attired in spotless white, elbowed 

er way to the fore and received warm con- 
gratulations on her virtue and the 200 francs as 
well, When the mistake was explained the 
authorities instituted an investigation into the 
matter, but in the meantime, only an honorary 
peiee of virtue has been awarded to Jeanne the 

y e 

* x * 


Miss Kate Grinprop, a _ full-blooded 
Wyandotte Indian, who was educated at the 
Government school in Carlisle, is one of the most 
successful professional nurses in Philadelphia. 
She enjoys the distinction of being the only 

irl to be graduated from both the Carlisle 

ndian School and the hospital. During the 

epidemic at Carlisle in 1890 and 1891 she- 
volunteered her services as a nurse, and 

succeeded so well that, acting upon the advice 

of physicians, she entered the Woman's 

Hospital at Philadelphia. Her services are 

eagerly sought by many of the leading families 

of the city. 

* * &* 

Miss HEeLen Goutp has endowed the School 
of Engineering, University of New York, with 
an additional 10,000 dols., which bi her 
benefactions to a total of 60,000 dols. This by 
no means represents all that Miss Gould is 
supposed to have contributed to the support of 
the University of New York, says the Herald. 
A contribution of 250,000 dols. was made on 
May 27th, 1895, with the express proviso that 


ne ene renee a na ee 


TELIDNIR 


It is incumbent upon every persun who would remain in health through the great and sudden varieties of 
weather peculiar to our country, to exercise a zealous watchfulness over the body and its functions to the end that 
they may always be in readiness to ward off illness. A prudent person will see the policy of taking constant 
precaution to maintain the blood at an even temperature and in a healthy condition. It is almost inoredible to 
realise how very few people are conversant with the thirst-quenching and cooling properties of the lemon. The 


acid of the lemon is a natural acid, and eminently suitable to the human system. 


It cools the over-heated blood, 


allays feverishness, and keeps down eruptive tendencies. The juice of the lemon, therefore, forms one of the most 


valuable beverages for summer drinking. 


The Eiffel Tower Lemonade is lemon at its very best. 
it is a concentration from the very finest lemons the world produces. 
the fruit used in the Eiffel ‘Tower Lemonade is grown. Only the choicest 
the first stages of concentration on the spot. The final stages of manufacture take place in Kent. 


Why? Because 
ely is noted for its lemons, and it is here 

emons are selected, and these undergo 
Owing to the 


preliminary treatment received in Sicily the natural flavour and delicious aroma of the newly-gathered lemon is 
retained, and the result is a refreshing, healthful, wholesome, and natural lemonade, which allays thirst and 


revives drooping energies. 


No undesirable cheinicals are added, as is done in so many other cases. B: 


using 


Eiffel Tower I.emonade you have a dainty fruit drink always on hand, so that friends dropping in for a friendly 


chat may be supplied with a refreshing draught that will be as welcome as the gentle shower or the cooling 
breeze. Remember it only costs 44d. tor two gallons. Of all Grocers, or a sample will be sent free for six stamps. 
G. Foster Cran & Co., No. 67, Bitte) Tower Factory, Maidstone. 
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the name of the donor should be kept absolutely 
secret. In spite of this prohibition, however, 
it was generally ramcaied that the unknown 
donor was none other than Miss Gould, who is 
believed to have desired in this way to make 
amends for the omission of any bequest to the 
university in the will of her father. Miss 
Gould’s efactions to numerous charitable 
and educational institutions have been count- 
less, but so great has been her aversion 
to the association of her name with them 
that it is probable that very little of her eo 
work has been made known to the general public. 
* * * 

Frozsst Socrety.—The annual mee of 
this society took place at the College of 
ceptors, Bloomsbury-square, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore ding. On the motion of the chairman, 
seconded by Mr. H. ©. Bowen, Madame 
Michaelis was elected president of the society 
for the year. The report for the 
year 1897, which refers to the th of Miss 
Shirreff, who had been the president of the 
society for the past 20 years, in appreciative 
terms, was adopted. At the close of the annual 
business meeting, Madame Michaelis took the 
chair, and delivered her presidential address, 
which dealt with the work of the society 
generally. This was followed by short papers 
on “Frau Schrader’s Work in Berlin’; on 
‘*Froebelian Work in the London Board 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


THe VaLuE or Goop Hovusekerrmc.—More 
than half the diseases which embitter life are 
due to avoidable errors in diet. Therefore, the 
housekeeper’s power is greater than that of the 
2 dei A specialist on insanity says that 
ts various forms almost always begin with the 
inability of the person to cleans food. If the 
mistress of the house believed that she might 
ere buen roger ry leamntyy, would 
she ge study given to the chemistry of 
food man enters the arena of business 
with the purpose of becoming master of what- 
ever he praeria He Kucws ae reputa- 
tion, social position, 8, the happiness of 
his family and life Hteelf, depend anid his 
success. If the young housekeeper would feel 
the same responsibility in yegued | to her home, 
can anyone doubt that her success would be 
striking and priceless ? 


Schools” and on “The Way Young Children 
Think,” by Fraulein Schepel, Miss Eve, 
M.L.8.B., and by Mr. Earl Barnes respectively. 
‘A discussion followed. : 
: * tt 

Intoxicants aT Bazaars.—Mr. R. A. H. 
Tovey, on Thursday, renewed his application to 
the Doncaster magistrates for an occasional 
licence for the St. Mary’s Church Clergy House 
Bazaar. The application was refused on Mon- 
day, and since: then the vicar (Canon Tebbutt) 
has written to say that the application was 
made without his knowledge or approval. The 
Mayor (Mr. Dowson) said Te had no hesitation 
in saying that the vicar had been led into a trap, 
and the proceedings on Monday, by whomsoever 
instituted, were unfair to uae Alderman 
Clark (a teetotaler) said it was a very fair 
deduction to assume that the vicar knew all 


7257—Boys' Dressing Gown 


The lads as well as their fathers have need of 
their hours of ease. The dressing gown here 
shown contributes to that end at the same time 
that it is tasteful. The material, as illustrated, 
is light-weight broadcloth with lining, collar and 
cuffs of quilted silk; but silk, cashmere or 
flannel can be substituted, if preferred. 

The garment consists of fronts, back and 
sleeves. The fitting is accomplished by shoulder 
and under-arm seams and the closing is effected 
at the centre-front by means of buttons and 
button-holes. At the waist is a cord and tassel 
which is knotted below the last button. The 
edges of the fronts, collar and cuffs are all 
finished with heavy silk cord. The sleeves are 
two-seamed and in the regulation coat shape. 

To make this coat for a boy of twelve years 
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Sie 3 for 15 amnye 
On 
ot = 7 PRIME 
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NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 


Price List and Description free. 
McCALLUM’S 


Cycling 


about it. The bazaar was for a cler, 
his parish. The Mayor: I should 


the vicar. Mr. Tovey: It has the committee's sixteen years. 
approval and that is all I can say. The Mayor: 


the vicar woul 


confusion. The application was again refused. ' W.), Belper. 


PUR 


BUY FROM 


SCOTCH TWEEDS, 


S GOLD \EDALS. 97 the: HAR 
HaRRISOW KNITTING MACHINE OO. L 
Works, és, Unner Rrook 8t., Manchester. 


Costumes for Walking, 
Large Patterns 
HEATHER MILLS CO. 


cling, Golfing, &c. 
ost 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


Ready-made Sheets, large size, from 6/11 per pair. 
Hem-Stitched Linen Sheets, from 16/6 per pair. 
Damask Table Cloths, from 5/11 per dozen. 
Frilled Pillow Slips, from 1/- each. 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 150,152, 154, 156, 198, 160, agware Ra, Hyde Park, W. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ GaRRouLD.” Telephone 347 PappINGTON. 


house in | Will require two and one-eighth yards of 54-inch 
e to know material. The pattern, No. 7257, is cut in 
if the application is made with the knowledge of | §12¢8 for boys of eight, ten, twelve, fourteen and 


Any pattern will be posted to any address in 


‘0 grant the application against the wishes of | Great Britain or abroad on receipt of 6d. in 
sow the seeds of disorder and | stamps by the Bazar Pattern Co. (Department 


THE MANUFACTURER 
and Save the 

WOOLmesiemen’s Profits. 

Newest & most stylish Patterns & Colours for Ladies’ 


Free. 
.. SELKIRK,SCOTLAND, 


VIDE PRESS.—AII should visit the establishment of 


GARROULD. 


For Household Linens, Blankets, Flannels, &c. 


Real Witney Blankets, from 8/11 per pair. 
Soft Turkish Towels, 6/9 the dozen. 


SPACIOUS SHOW ROOM 


Kals. 


Navy Blue, or Fawn, 3s. lid. 


All Wool, Fawn Beige, Ss. lid. 
(State Size Corset Worn.) 


“Please send list of your Kals for 
Cycling. I am very pleased with those 
I for ordinary wear.” 


Manchester, Sept. 29th, 1997. 
Address— L a 
Ma:ageress, KALS, LTD., 17, Stonehouse, PLYMOUTH. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALI¥Y: ABDOMINAL CORSEF. 


“Qne of the most popular Corsetiares of the 

resent day is Miss Sapies, of 211, Oxford Street. 
Bhe thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


Please Note Cuance or Appress to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 
New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
4&-Button. 
») Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
2\' 4-Button. 
‘)] Ohevrette,2/11, 3/11 


i, Price Lists free 
Yj onapplication. 


Of any 


J. S. GREGG'S, 


First Floor, 92, New Bond 8t. 
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Onur Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


WOMEN AND THE CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNat. 


Mapam,—Your correspondent who mentions 


the fact of male precedence in an “ Anglican” 
procession but notes an effect of earlier Church 
teaching on the minds of men. If Joseph 


Arch’s views of religion were tinctured by his 
peep into church, is it surprising that those of 
a woman should be, by the exclusiveness of the 


other sex, rather assumption, there displayed ? 
I was present at a confirmation service in which 


a clergyman, having a notion of the courtesy 
due to women (needed enough to make up for 
the girls 


their sad dependence), began movin 
from their seats to pass up to the Bishop. He, 


sitting at the verge of the chancel, although the 


move had commenced, waved them back, and 


beckoned for the boys to come first, so bringin; 


a blush of confusion and shame to the insulted 
sex, and increasing, doubtless, the already too 


strong opinion that boys entertain of their 


superiority to their sisters. I have never for- 
gotten that object lesson, and in uncontrollable 


indignation I have since watched the insolent 
custom that has now become general. It is a 


reversal of the ordinary order of precedence to 


impress women with the sense of their 


inferiority, and to show that religion regards 
them only in the light of sex. I 


on another occasion. 


the gentleman I was with; on attempting to 


follow I was informed that women were not 
If morality. and 


allowed inside that limit. 
purity of life counted for anything, there is not 


much doubt which sex would generally be found 
I ask men who 
know their own secrets to say. Two ladies, by 
dint of living in a small house and exercising 


fittest to tread holy places. 


self-denial, set their money at liberty to build 
Edinburgh Cathedral. This is, on a large scale, 


what women all round are doing on a small 
scale. I know of many stinting themselves in 


their already lacking luxuries that the service 


of God or the means of His ministers may 


be assisted. Men seldom do the same; they 


give out of their abundance more often, when 


they give at all. The Church accepts women’s 


devotion, acknowledges the beauty and holiness 


of their lives, but forbids them to approach too 


near to the sanctuary or to lift up their God-given 


voices in the service of His temple. After this, 
it is not surprising that in banns, committee 
lists, play bills, men place their names first; 
the same even in law papers relating to the 
wife’s own property where the husband’s has 
also to appear. I know a case where in a 
woman's family Bible, with her parent’s 
marriage and her birth recorded, where the 
girl’s marriage would naturally follow, the 
husband insisted on breaking the sequence, 
suddenly bringing in the name of an incomer, 
because he would not have her placed before 
himself, even in such a natural way. I dare- 
Ray numbers of women have the experience of 
finding their parcels, after they have been 
shopping, placed in their carriages with their 
husband’s name on them, for he only in this 
country is recognised as possessing house or 
income. Truly, when women are told their 
province is home, that there they reign, and 
when they count up the honours men allow 
them, the chivalrous respect they are shown, 
they may well tremble at the threat held over 
their heads, that if they assert themselves to be 
equals all their privileges will cease. There is 
cause for alarm ! A Reaper. 


|When correspondents state what they have 
themselves seen, as in this letter, it is very 
desirable that they should authenticate their 
testimony both by giving their names and 
addresses for publication, and by stating all 
particulars—such as, in this case, who was the 
Bishop in the first instance, and where was the 
church in the second ?—Ep. W. S.] 
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ad another 
initiation into the sense of my sex’s unworthiness 
I was looking over a 
church, and on approaching the chancel, the 
attendant moved a cord placed across, admitting 


CREMATION AND THE DANGER OF 
PREMATURE BURIAL. 
To the Editor of the Woman's S1enat. 

Mapam,—With reference to the interesting 
remarks on cremation in the Woman’s SIGNAL, 
it has occurred to me that the opinion of the 
distinguished surgeon, Sir Henry Thompson, 
F.R.C.8., might not be without interest to your 
many readers. In the Contemporary Review, 
January, 1874, pp. 826-327, Sir Henry 
Thompson says:—‘ There is a source of very 
painful dread, as I have reason to know, little 
talked of, it is true, but keenly felt by many 
persons at some time or another, the horror of 
which to some is inexpressible. It is the dread 
of premature burial; the fear lest some deep 
trance should be mistaken for death, and that 
the awakening should take place too late. 
Happily, such occurrences must be exceedingly 
rare, especially in this country, where the 
interval between death and burial is con- 
siderable, and the fear is almost a ground- 
less one. Still, the conviction that such 
a fate is possible—which cannot be alto- 
gether denied—will always be a source 
of severe trial to some. With cremation no 
such catastrophe could ever occur, and the 
completeness of a properly-conducted process 
would render death instantaneous and painless, 
if by any unhappy chance an individual so 
circumstanced were submitted to it. But the 
guarantee against this danger would be doubled, 
since inspection of the entire body must of 
necessity precede the act of cremation, no such 
inspection being possible under the present 
system.” 

Sir Henry Thompson's opinion, that the fear 
is almost a groundless one, was given nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, and previous to the 
publication of the remarkable treatises of Sir 
Benjamin Ward Richardson on the “ Absolute 
Signs of Death,’ and the researches of other 
able investigators. In an interview with the 
representative of the New York Herald, 
reported in the Paris edition of that journal 
(January 23rd, 1897), Sir Henry Thompson 
declared that, owing to lack of a proper system 
of death verification, ‘it is much easier for a 
case of premature burial to take place in 
England than in France.” This being the case, 
the necessity for legislative reform must be 
obvious to everyone who has taken the trouble 
to look into the facts contained in ‘‘ Premature 
Burial and How it May be Prevented ” (London, 
1896), and La Mort Réelle et La Mort Apparente, 
by Dr. Icard (Paris, 1897). In the former work 
over one hundred of the cases of premature 
burial, and narrow escapes, are derived from 
medical sources, with chapter and verse for 
authentication; and Dr. Icard reports a still 
larger number of Cases. The subject is one 
that demands the careful consideration of every 
friend of humanity, and has already been too 
long neglected. The Press is, however, doing 
great service, by calling attention to the evils 
and risks incident to our present inadequate 
methods of dealing with the apparent dead, 
ane the necessity for radical amendment of our 
aWs. 

I shall be pleased to send any readers of the 
Woman's Sienat printed instructions for the 
prevention of burial alive, by a physician who 
himself narrowly escaped the horrible fate, on 
receipt of a large stamped and addressed 
envelope. Thanking you in anticipation. 
Yours respectfully, 

Jas. R. WILLIAMSON. 

42, Stibbington-street, 

London, N.W. 


Miss Bertha Smith, daughter of Mr. F. 
Smith, Surveyor of Taxes, and a pupil at the 
Royal Female School of Art, who has suc- 
cessively gained the Gilchrist Scholarship, 
valued £100, two years ago, and last year two 
silver medals in the national competition for 
design (when one of her works was purchased 
by her Majesty the Queen) has just obtained 
the Mercers’ Scholarship, value £30, and the 
award of the Queen’s gold medal. 

* * + 


‘‘The clouds themselves are children of the 


] Sun.”—Tennyson. 
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LOUGHTON LADY’S 


EXHAUSTING TRAIN RIDE. 


InnaBitants of Buckhurst Hill and Loughton, 
Essex, have been commenting a g 
lately on the strange circumstances attending 
the adventures of a Miss Busbridge, residing in 
Alfred-road, Buckhurst-hill. 
local 
obtained a lucid statement of the case from the 
young lady herself, and the following facts are 
quoted from his report :— 


deal 


A reporter on the 
paper (The Loughton Advertiser) has 


Miss Busbridge, a tall, good-looking young 


4 

lady of 25 years, stated that she had been ill for 
two wi 

down to 
at last to be carried instead to her grave. Five 
different medical men gave up her case as 
hopeless, for Miss Busbrid 
seriously affected. One of 

gone, and the other was affected. The symptoms 
pointed unmistakably to consumption ; 
spitting, night sweats, giddiness, headache, thirst 
and general weakness of limbs, together with 
want of interest in anything. She was sent to 
Devonport for a time, but came back worse, and 


years, and had been taken up and 
ndon hospitals, till she had wished 


s lun were 
em had almost 
lood- 


was liter- 


that the end was not far off. 

When matters had assumed their worst form, 
so that life hung merely on a thread, Miss 
Busbridge’s sister was recommended to get a 
box of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
The dying girl laughed, but took a box merely 
to please her sister. ‘The first dose did me 
good,” said Miss Busbridge, and having proved 
their value, and knowing that consumption is 
not to be cured in a day, she took the Pills 
regularly. Six months afterwards she astonished 
the neighbours by walking out alone, and came 
home giving people fresh surprises by stepping 
out of the train unaided. In that period Miss 
Busbridge gained thirty pounds in weight, and 
as the reporter departed, her father stated ‘that 
he hoped to have his daughter for many years 
to come.” 

Miss Busbridge is not the only consumptive 
that has been cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, 
after doctors have done their best, and failed ; 
these pills have also cured many thousands of 
cases of anemia, rheumatism, chronic erysipelas, 
bronchitis, and eczema. They are also a splendid 
nerve and spinal tonic, and have thus cured 
many cases of paralysis, locomotor ataxy, 
neuralgia, St. Vitus’ dance, and nervous head- 
ache. They are now obtainable of all chemists, 
and from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or 
six for 13s. 9d., but are genuine only with full 
name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
The latter point is important to be observed; 
there are many worthless imitations sold as 
“pink pills,” without the name Dr. Williams, 
high distinguishes the only really curative 
pills. 


SaraH Bernunarpt and Mile. Bartet, of the 
Coméddie Francaise, have been elected vice- 
presidents of the committee in charge of Class 
XVIII. (materials of theatrical art) of the 1900 
exhibition, of which M. Gailhard, director of the 
Grand Opera, is president. They are the first 
women chosen as official managers on a com- 
mittee not connected with woman’s work. 

2 * xe 

Doctor: ‘ You ought to take that child into 
the country for several weeks every summer.” 
Mother: ‘0, doctor, I’m sorry to say we are 
not rich enough.” Doctor: ‘‘ Well, then, have 
her sent by a fresh-air fund.” Mother: ‘ But, 
doctor, we're not poor enough! "” 
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clear set in 
AND SILVERSMITHS. Gold, £4 4s, 
OLD WATCHES doonedaee 
AND JEWELLERY "less Watch. 
BOUGHT FOR CASH ) Ho. 219.“ 98 3° 
No. 208, OR TAKEN 6. 
Pansy IN EXCHANGE. Plain or 
Pendant Pancy Dial. 
Enamelled in True Natural Colours, «“ TREATISE th nee oe 
with Diamond Centre. per any Brooch 
Ohoice Varlety of Oclours in Stock,  WANOM.’ 400 Illus- £6 158, 
Pinest Quality Movements, trations, 160 Pages, jand Watch, 
18-ct. Gold, £6 185s, Post Free. 25 5s, 


Also in 14-ct. Gold, £4. 
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Our Newest Registered No. 312,237, “REMEMBRANCE"’ Bracelet, Fine Gold and Real Stones, 26 16s. 
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All good housewives 
pride themselves on 


being able.to make nice 
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EPPS’S COCOAINE, | Bua eee 


: ?* DISTILLERS( 3C 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. . eA) evinpurcn,: 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the Makers of the well-known “ D.C.L” Malt Extract. 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely-flavoured powder—‘* Cocoaine,” a produc, which 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the 
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place. Its active principle being 8 gentle nerve stimulant, ‘6 Improved? Support without 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the KN ITTE D Pressure Also UNSHRINKABLE Praed Street, Pad 
system. Sold only in labelled Tins. If unable to obtain it hil is oes eas Tiustrated ‘tise, IE All ae 8 —o Bi cpr ae pee kept 
of your tradesman a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps. CO R S ET S Knitted Corset & Clothing Co. 118, | mood § i thi : 
Mansfield Road, N i pecialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household Re- 
8 Woman's Sernal, Caan cmc oe mai quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by 


JAMES EPPS & 00., Homeopathic Chemists, London. post upon sending 1d. stamp. 
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